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That which makes a good Constitution must kecp it, viz.: men of wisdcm and virtue; 
qualities that, because they descend not with worldly inheritance, must 
be carefully propagated by a virtuous education cf youth. —Perny. 
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FOUR FIRST-CLASS PERIODICALS. 


: <i ee 
Messrs. Ticknor & Fie vps invite the attention of Teacners and Parents to their Perropicat Pustications 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


The Atlantic Monthly, by general consent, stands at the heau of American magazines. [t 
numbers among its contzibutors the most eminent writers of the day, both in Prose and Poetry; and its 
pages have always reflected what is best in American literature. It has reached a circulation never be. 
fore gained by any American magazine of its class, and it has, by the long period of its existence and 
the worth of its contributors, beceme firmly fixed in public esteem. 

The following are among the most prominent reenlar contributors : — 

H. W. LONGFELLOW. DONALD G. MITCHELL. BAYARD TAYLOR. 
R. W. EMERSON, G. C. HAZEWELL. HARRIET B STOWE. 
LOUIS AGASSIZ. J. G. WHITTIER. GAIL HAMILTON. 
WM. CULLEN BRYANT. O. W. HOLMES. E. P. WHIPPLE. 
J. T. TROWBRIDGE. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL. 


TERMS: Single Subscriptions, $4 00 a year, in advance. CLus Rates.—Two Copies for $7.00; Five 
Copies for $16.00; Ten Copies for $30.00; aud each additional copy, Three Dollars. For every Club of 
Twenty Subscribers an extra copy will be furnished gratis, or ‘T'wenty-Oue Copies for Sixty Dollars. 


Our Young Folks: 
AN ILILUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS, 


The publication of Our Woung Folks was begun in January, 1865, with the view of furnishing 
the Youth of the Country a periodicat literature of higher character than had hitherto been offered 
them. The immediate and unparalleled su-cess of the magazine proved the existing need for it, and its 
reception thus far convinces the publishers that it needs only to be known to win an almost universal 
circulation. ‘The high praise which it has received from clergymen, educators, the press, and the public, 
warrants its commendation to parents and teachers througheut the land, as a source of instruction and 
entertainment toe the young, Among the contributors to Our Woung Folks are the following: — 
H. W. LONGFELLOW. KATE PUTNAM. **CARLETON.”’ 

BAYARD TAYLOR. JOUN G. WHITTIER. OLIVER OPTIC. 

R. H. STODDARD. HARRIET E. PRESCOTT. ROSE TERRY. 
HARRIET B. STOWE, Mes. A D. T WHITNEY. Mrs. L. MARIA CHILD. 
T. W. HIGGINSON. AUTHOR OF “SEVEN LITTLE SISTERS.’’ AUTHOR OF *: FARMING 
DIO LEWIS. T. B. ALDRICH. FOR BOYS.” 


ILLUSTRATIONS: 


Our Woung Folks is fully illustrated with engravings by the best American artists. 

TERMS: Sinuic Subscriptions, $2.00 a year, in advance, CLuBs.—Three Copies for $5.00; 
Five Copies tor $8.00; Ten Copies for 815.00: Twenty Copies for $30.00; and an extra copy gra/is tw 
the person forming the Club of Twenty. 


Kivery Saturday : 

A JOURNAL OF CHOICE READING MATTER FR:M FOR:IGN CURRENT LITERATURE, 

This journal is published weekly, and its plan is to reproduce for American readers the choicests seleetions from 
the English and Continental periodicals. Iis plan embraces Incidents of Travel and Adventure. Essays Critical and 
Descriptive, Serial Tales, Short Stories, Poems, Biographies, Literary Intelligence, ete., in connection with judicious se 
lections from the admirable popuiar papers on Science which are constantly appearing in foreign periodicals 

Arrangements have been made by which the most attractive features of the English Magazines and Weeklies are 
at once transferred to the pages of Every Saturday. 

TERMS: Single Numbers, 10 cents; Subscription Price, $5.00 per year in advance. Monthly Parts are issued 
containing 128 pages each, handsomely bound in an attractive cover, price 50 cents; Subseription Price, $5 00 a year in 
advance, CLUBBING ARRANGEMENT.— Subscribers to any of the other periodicals published by TICKNOR & FIELD» 
will receive Mvery Saturday for $4.00 per year, in advance. 


The North American Review. 


THE LEADING QUARTERLY OF THE COUNTRY, 
Edited by Prof. JAS. RUSSELL LOWELL and CHAS. ELIOT NORTON, Esq. 


Tae Norra American Review has for more than fifty years maintained and advanced the standard of American 
letters and scholarship, and defended the principles upon which American institutions rest. It addresses itself to the 
limited though still large class in the community who are themselves the leaders and formers of publie opinion; to those 
who are not averse to serious thought on the most important topics of the times; to those who desire to know and be 
instructed by men who have made a study of special subjects. It holds up a high standard of thought, of learning, 0! 
style, and aims—by vigorous and independent criticism—to improve the public taste. The former and present contribu- 
tors to the Review include those American names most eminent for scholarship, literary culture, and statesmanship. 

Tue Norra American R view is publi-hed quarterly, on the first days of January, April, July, and Uctober, 
in numbers of about three hundred pages each, containing matter equal to four ordinary octavo volumes. 

TERMS: $6 00 per year, in advance. Subseribers to any of the other perivdicals published by TICKNOR 
FIELDS will receive the Review for $5 00 per year, in advance. 

CLUB RATKS — ATLANTIC MONTHLY and OUR YOUNG FOLKS tocether, $5.00; ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
OUR YOUNG FOLKS, and EVERY SATURDAY, $9.00; OUR YOUNG FOLK3 and EVERY SATURDAY, $6.00; all 
four of the periodicals, $14.00, 

POSTAGE on all except the Review must be paid at the office where the periodicals are received. . 

It will be the aim of the publishers. by constant watchfulness and by liberality in outlay, to maintain for theit 
periodicals the highest character in the respective fields whic they occupy. 

OG" Special inducements are offered to Teachers to procure subscribers to our periodicals. Agents wanted 
throughout the country. Address the publishers, 


Sept., '66-m TICKNOR & FIELDS, 124 Tremont-st., Boston 
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«= The space given, in this number, to the 
reports read at the State Convention of County 
Superintendents, held some time ago in Harris- 
burg, to the annual report of the Superintendent 
of Soldiers’ Orphans, and to the Educational 
Events of the State, leaves small room for edi- 
torial matter. This is very fortunate for us, as 
other engagements have lately been so pressing 
as to exclude Journal affairs from our mind. 
But the press of official documents being disposed 
of, and that of official duties reduced to its ordi- 
nary degree,—we hope to begin, next month, to 
commune with the reader in the usual manner. 


Report on Soldiers’ Orphans. 

We allude to this document, which is in the 
present number, to say, only that the system of 
“¢Principles and Rules for the schools of the more 
advanced grade,’’ has not been reprinted with it, 
though alluded to in the body of the document, 
as ifit were. As it had already been inserted in 
the Journal, it was not thought necessary to 
repeat it. The reader will find it in the Novem- 
ber Number, 1866, page 103, &c. 


State Superintendent Wickersham. 

We hear from our country exchanges and 
other channels, that this officer is actively engag- 
ed in attending Meetings and Institutes, in dif- 
ferent parts of the State ; and that his addresses 
are well received and awakening renewed activity 
in school matters. This is well. After the con- 
fusion of the war and the dullness that pervaded 
the State in regard to education for the past three 
years, the present is a most auspicious time for 
anew start. The head of the common school 
system could not be better employed than in 
leading and cheering on this revival. With his 
energy and knowledge of the subject, a spirited 
and judicious course cannot but have the hap- 
piest results. 


The Gettysburg Star. 

It is not often that we take the liberty of prais- 
ing any of our county papers for their course in 
school affairs ; and this, not only because it might 
look like assumption on our part, but mainly 
because they do not often afford us the opportu- 
nity. But the strong sound, outspoken senti- 
ments of the paper named at the head of this 
article, in reference to the compensation of teach- 





ers, and its endorsement of the bold stand taken 
by those of Adams county at their late Institute, 
cannot be passed by in silence. If we had sucha 
Star in every county of the State, the school con- 
stellation of Pennsylvania would soon outshine 
any in the whole educational firmament. Let 
every teacher in the county help to spread its 
rays ; and let broad minded directors and sensible 
parents receive its light. See ‘‘ Adams,’ in our 
Monthly Record for Pennsylvania, in this number. 


One or Two Improvements. 

Our monthly issue will hereafter be mailed from 
the printed lists used in connection with Dick’s 
Accountant and Dispatch Patent. The ‘ per- 
petual right’ to use this well known and valuable 
invention, with the necessary mailing apparatus, 
and the type, etc., needed in setting our large 
subscription list, has cost us upwards of three 
hundred dollars, but we think it will prove a good 
investment. 

In the process of addressing each issue of the 
Journal, every subscriber, whether near or remote, 


will have a plain and a definite statement of 


his account, fastened to each copy sent him ; so 
that in all cases where the Journal is stopped to 
the address of any given subscriber on the date 
his pre-paid time expires, every such subscriber 
will always know that he has had it the full 
time for which he was entitled to receive it, and 
hence can never be annoyed by the conyiction, 
that he has not been fairly dealt with. The date 
on each copy forestalls al! this mischief, and pre- 
vents old and well known subscribers who con- 
sider themselves personal friends, from associating 
unpleasant ideas of distrust and ill-treatment with 
the sudden stoppage of their Journal, ‘‘ just be- 
-ause the subscription was not paid on the very day 
it fell due.’? The forestalling of all these causes 
of loss, enables the publisher to retain his old sub- 
scribers more permanently, and to gain new ones 
more readily. Shouldany errors occur—which is 
possible in throwing our list into type for the first 
time,—and any of our subscribers fail to receive 
their copies regularly, we shall be glad to hear 
trom them so that these may at once be corrected. 

—We have also made arrangements to have the 
leaves of the Journal—both reading matter and 
advertising pages—cut and trimmed, and trust 
that this additional feature will meet theapproval 
of our subscribers and advertising patrons. 
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Apams: A three days session of the County Institute 
was held at Littlestown, pursuant to the callof Mr Aaron 
SuEELY, County Superintendent, convening November 
21st, 1866. There were 75 members, over two-thirds of 
the teachers of the county, in attendance. At the first 
calling of the roll many of the members responded with 
appropriate sentiments. Lectures were delivered by the 
County Superintendent, upon School Government and the 
Origin of English Words; Prof. P. D. HAuKry, upon Read- 
ing as a method of Mental Culture, and the Influence of 
the Teacher. Dr. M. L. SToEVER and others addressed the 
Institute in cheering words ot encouragement The fol- 
lowing essays were read during the sessions: The Teach- 
er a Living Example to his Pupils, by Mr. Gro. P. Harrt- 
ZELL; Geography, Mr. J F. McSuerry; the Effect of 
Education upon the Human Countenance, Miss R. A. 
WriGut; the Influence of Education upon the Popular 
Mind, Miss L. K. Gers ; and the Compensation of Teach- 
ers, Mr. Rosert McCuiear. Animated discussions, in 
which both ladies and gentlemen participated, were had 
on the subjects of the essays, and practical action taken 
in the matter of salaries. A committee appointed to 
draft resolutions in the premises, reported the following : 

Resolved, That we, as teachers of Adams county in con- 
vention assembled, demand of the directors of the public 
schools, whose guardians they are, better compensation 
for our services. 

Resolved, That we set the average salary at $45 per 
month, which we most imperatively demand. 

Resolved, That we pledge ourselves to the full support 
of these our resolutions. 

The sum of $45, named in the second resolution, was 
afterwards reduced to $40, and a motion adopted ‘that 
the resolutions as amended be approved by obtaining the 
signatures of the teachers present to the same, and that 
a committee of one be appointed in each district to obtain 
the names of such teachers as were not present at the in- 
stitute, these to be forwarded to the Secretary for publica- 
tion.”? These resolutions were at once signed by nine- 
tenths of the members present, pledging themselves to 
the “full support”? of the same. This includes nearly 
all the best teachers of the county and more than one-half 
of the whole number employed. 

The Gettysburg Star in commenting upon this action 
of the teachers, says: ‘*One feature in these proceedings is 
the resolutions in regard to salary, which should claim 
the attention of Directors. We think it but right and 
proper that the teachers should take this step, and it is a 
wonder to us that they have not moved in the matter 
before this. There is no other profession or occupation, 
requiring the same amount of talent, for which the re- 
muneration is so small and beggarly, as that of the 
teacher. Every one must admit that an individual who 
has the qualifications to fill the position of teacher, could 
command much better pay for his services in other posi- 
tions. We believe the salaries of teachers in Adams 
county, with only one or two exceptions, are lower than 
in any other county inthe State. And even Pennsylvania 
itself, as a general thing, is far behind many of her sister 
States in this respect. We believe that the average pay 
of teachers, male and female, in this county, is about 
$24.50 a month. What single individual is there, in 
times like these, that can live ona salary like this? or who 
is there that can support a family on it? And even if 
this were possible, should they be expected to do it when 
they can command more for their services elsewhere, or 
in some other calling ? 

«* We have marked with pleasure the improvement in 
our common schools in the county since the offlee of 
County Superintendent has been created, and we should 
be sorry now to see the system degenerate for the want of 
suflicient remuneration to those who are willing to deyote 

their time and energies to this noble work. There is no 
tax that should be paid more cheerfully than the school tar. 
Its benefits are direct. It enlightens the young, increases 
intelligence, strengthens the morals, and elevates society. 
The resolutions referred to are a step in the right direc- 
tion, and may lead to good results. We say to good 
results, for to employ incompetent teachers, on half-pay, is 


often just so much money thrown away. No one who 
has children to educate, and who has a proper regard for 
the future of his offspring, is willing to place them in 
charge of instructors who have not the capacity to mould 
their characters and train their minds, in such a way as to 
make them grow up good citizens and useful members of 
society.” 

BuTLeR: The Witherspoon Institute, under the man- 
agement of Prof. BkuGH, has now more than a hundred 
students in regular attendance. Two wings have been 
added to the main building, giving it a front of ninety 
feet, with a rear extent of sixty feet. This will contain, 
when finished, twenty-four rooms, including two com- 
modious school rooms, with additional rooms for recita- 
tions and instrumental music. These wings are now up 
and enclosed, and it is expected will be completed by the 
opening of the Spring term of school, when a boarding 
house will be opened by the principal for the accommoda- 
tion of those from a distance who wish to attend the 
school. 

CuesTER: A correspondent of the Record says: ‘* The 
School Directors of Kennett have just completed a beauti- 
ful school house in their district, of the most modern and 
approved style. The building is thirty by thirty-eight 
feet, built of handsome black stone, furnished by Mr. 
WINDLE, one of the commissioners of the county. The 
steps and edging of the portico at the entrance of the house, 
are gray stone, cut in blocks. There are also double 
doors leading to the school room with a vestibule on either 
side—all being thoronghly heated from a furnace in the 
cellar. The name given to this school is ‘ Fairview,’? 
taken perhaps from its elevated position. It would not be 
amiss if the directors would extend an invitation to 
directors of adjoining, and not too remote districts, to 
examine this building. The interior is base-boarded as 
high as the window boards, painted and oaked; the 
balance of the surface being lathed and plastered, making 
the room free from dampness. Along the south side 
there is a large area of black-board surface. It is said by 
many tobe the best public school house in the county, 
except those in the borough of West Chester, the furni- 
ture being equal to any. Some of the etiizens we 
happened to meet with informed us that the people of 
Kennett are very energetic as regards education; that 
few of their tax-payers ever complain that their directors 
build houses too costly; on the contrary they would not 
suffer them to build any but those of the most modern' 
style. It would be better if this spirit of liberality were 
more generally disseminated throughout the entire county. 
Is it at all surprising that children abuse many of the 
present school houses? If parents were confined cight 
hours each day in these rooms, on the kind of seats 
furnished in most of them, we think they would not 
behave much better than their children.” 

CRAWFORD: The meeting of the citizens of Connautsville, 
held recently for the purpose of securing an expression of 
opinion in reference to the new school building, was 
largely attended, The meeting was organized by calling 
W. L. Rosprnson to the chair, with W. B. GLEASON as 
secretary. The object of the meeting was stated by E. 
L. LITCHFIELD, after whicha very general interchange of 
opinion was had, resultingin a resolution, adopted almost 
unanimously, instructing the Board of Directors to go 
on with the erection of the proposed building in such a 
manner as they thought best, at a cost not to exceed 
$20,000. 

At a subsequent meeting of the School Board, the 
dimensions of the new building were agreed upon as 
follows: Length 74 feet, width 50 feet, two stories high, 
to be built of brick. The ground embrace nearly four 
acres, and are located at the east end of Center street, 
only a few rods from the center of the business portion of 
the town. E.L. Lircurreitpand Dr. J. B. Frazier were 
appointed a committee to procure drafts for the building. 


CoLuMBIA: The County Institute was held at the 
Bloomsburg Academy, during the Christmas holidays,— 
Mr. C. G. BarKLEy, County Superintendent, presiding 
Professors Henry Carver, of Bloomsburg, H. 


officer. 








1867.] 


D. WALKER, of Orangeville, C. W. WALKER, of Millville, 
and Gro. Forsytu, of Catawissa, were lecturers and in- 
structors. The /éepublican, speaking of the meeting. says : 

‘*We were much interested in the Institute held here 
last week—both in the lectures of the several professors 
and the discussions of the teachers in attendance. We 
were instructed and benefited, and were sorry that every 
citizen of the county was not present to be awakened and 
aroused to the great interests involved in Popular Educa- 
tion. The cause of education in our county has been 
languishing. This must not continue. We now have 
the material amongst us of the right kind to open upa new 
era. Let the earnest friends of the cause co-operate with 
the earnest teachers of the county, and the good work will 
go on prosperously.”” 

Fayette: We have received from Mr. C. W. WANEE, 
County Superintendent, the following items: ‘* The ed- 
ucational prospects in the county are brightening some- 
what. There seems to be renewed energy among the 
teachers in their important and responsible work. May 
this rapidly grow stronger. 

*“* The County Institute convened at New Salem, Decem- 
ber 27th, 1866, and remained in session two days, during 
which time an educational enthusiasm seemed to pervade 
the minds of all present. We were also favored with the 
presence and labors of Prof. Cooper, of Edinboro. The 
people of New Salem are gratefully remembered by the 
teachers for their generous hospitality.” 

JunIATA: The County Institute met at Mexico, Dec. 
24th, and continued in session for three days. Forty-five 
teachers of the county were enrolled; twenty additional 
members were also enrolled, some of them teachers from 
other counties,—making an attendance of seventy-five 
members, the largest and most successful meeting yet 
held in Juniata. The morning and afternoon sessions 
were held in the new school house, the evening session in 
the United Brethern church. On Friday morning, when 
the attendance was so large that it was thought best to 
adjourn from the school house to the church, it was 
suddenly announced that the church was on fire. A 
defective flue is said to have caused the mischief. The 
building, valued at $1,500, was burned to the ground. A 
subscription list was at Once started among the teachers 
and citizens present, and $250 raised in a short time 
towards the erection of another church edifice on the same 
spot. The last evening session was held in the Presby- 
terian church, Hon. J. P. WickersHam and Rey. J. 
McCartney addressing a crowded audience. 

During the sessions of the Institute Hon. C. R. Copurn, 
Mr. Martin Monuer, County Superintendent of Miffiin, 
Prof. J. H.SuumMaker, of Academia, Miss L. A. Ste Tson, 
elocutionist, Col. GzorcEe F. McFARLanp and others were 
present as lecturers ahd instructors. 

Mr. George W. Luorp, County Superintendent, 
requests us to announce that the Teachers’ Institute for 
the eastern end of the county, will be held at Wilt’s 
school house in Greenwood township, February 22nd and 
23rd. 

LANCASTER: A branch institute was held at Strasburg 
during the Christmas holidays, continuing in session three 
days. Lectures were delivered by Dr. Samven Kenraecy, 
on Physiology, Mr 8. G. BEuwER, on Common Sense, and 
Messrs A. O. Newpuer, WM RIDDLE, B. F. Siavn, and 
others upon the various common school branches. Essays 
were read by a number of the teachers in attendance, 
among them Miss MARTIN, on Thoroughness in Teach- 
ing: Miss McMwW.LiEen, Co-operation “of Parents; W. 
LEFEVER, Interest in Schools; T. H. REEMSNYDER, 
School Government, and F. P. Harr, Truthfulness in 
Pupils. A resolution was adopted urging upon directors 
the importance of supplying their schools with whatever 
apparatus may be needed. Mr. Davin Evans, County 
Superintendent, presided at the sessions of the institute. 

Lespanon: The Lebanon County Teachers’ Institute 
convened in the Court House on Thursday, January 17th, 
and continued in session three days, Mr. Henry Hovek 
County Superintendent, presiding officer. There were 
136 teachers of the county in attendance; number of 
absentees 36, some of whom were no doubt kept at home 
by the inclemency of the weather. We find in our ex- 
changes no more extended report than a brief programme 
of proceedings. Profs. Hew Letr, Brooks, Manson, 
Priem, BuRNSIDE, Col. Geo. F. MCFARLAND, Rey. A. R. 
Horne and VICKERY, were present as instructors. Essays 
were read by Miss Hartig Wo tr, Miss Mary A. Car- 
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NELL and Miss H. V. Kenpauu. Several questions of 
interest to the profession were discussed. Previous to 
adjournment, a closing address, full of encouragement to 
teachers, was delivered by the President. 

In this connection we call the attention of the reader to 
Mr. Hovck’s interesting report on Teacher’s Institutes, 
read before the late Convention of County Superinten- 
dents, and published elsewhere in this number of the 
Journal. 

Lenicu: We have received, published by order of the 
Trustees, the ** Register of the Officers and Students of 
the Lehigh University, South Bethlehem, with the plan of 
organization, the course of instruction, and the laws and 
regulations for its government.”? It may be rememem- 
bered that, in the year 1865, the Hon. Asa Packsr, of 


Mauch Chunk, gave $500,000 and 56 acres in South 
Bethlehem, for the purpose of founding the Lehigh 


University, at which young men should receive a thorough 
education—particularly in natural science applied to the 
requirements and business of life. The different pro- 
fessional chairs are those of Chemistry, Mathematics and 
Mechanics, Physics and Astronomy, Mineralogy and 
History and English Literature. Latin, Greek, French 
and German will also be taught. The Register, to which 
we refer, gives full particulars as to the purpose and 
operation of the University, which was formally opened 
on September 11, 1866, with two classes. The special 
schools will be opened next September, when there will 
be three classes. There are thirty-nine students of the 
First Class and one of the Second. Mr. GreorGe T. 
GrauHaM, A. B., of Philadelphia, is instructor in Greek 
and Latin, Secretary to the Faculty, and Register of the 
University. 

Monroe: Mr. Jomun B. Storm, County Superintendent, 

sends us the following: ‘“‘T am happyin being able to note 
one or two encouraging facts in connection with our 
schools. Perce’s Magnetic Globes have been introduced 
into ninety schools out of the one hundred and twenty-four 
in Monroe. 
*“*The Monroe Democrat has changed hands, and the 
new editor, Mr. GREENAWALD, has thrown open its col- 
umns to the cause of education. The paper has been 
very much enlarged, and the articles contained in the 
Educational Department, selected as well as original, are 
quite readable. This change makes, emphatically, an 
‘ educational event ’ for Monroe.’’ 

NORTHAMPTON: Mr. D. E. SCHOEDLER, Corresponding 
Secretary of the Teachers’ Institute writes us as follows : 

** The County Institute which was held at Bethlehem, 
from the 26th to the 29th of December, inclusive, has 
constituted a turning-point in the educational affairs of 
Northampton. Heretofore, we had only what can prop- 
erly be called ephemeral and spasmodic teachers’ conven- 
tions, which were not governed by any fixed laws or 
principles, and which had no definite object in view, or 
if they had, did not make a systematic use of the means 
that were necessary to the accomplishment of that object. 
Last year, however, the teachers in the county came to- 
gether and organized a County Teachers’ Institute ; that 
is, they created an organic body, which is pervaded by a 
life-principle, and which lives for a fixed purpose and 
end. The object of this Institute is to improve and ele- 
vate the common schools in our county, and this end is to 
be accomplished by making a systematic use of such 
means and measures as will properly qualify our teachers 
to discharge their responsible duties. 

*‘ The following features characterized the first meeting 
of our permanent Institute : 

1. The large number of teachers present. All who at- 
tended this and previous meetings, agree that it was the 
largest gathering of teachers that has yet been seen in 
this county. Indeed, the large majority of teachers in 
the county, turned out and “stuck to it”’ till to the end. 
This was in a great measure owing to the fact that more 
Boards of Directors granted their teachers time to attend 
the Institute. 

2. The enthusiasm that prevailed throughout the meet- 
ings of the Institute. There was no shrinking of duties 
except in a few cases where persons elected to certain 
offices declined to serve. The majority of the teachers 
present “* went into it’ with a right good will, especially 
those from the smaller towns and rural districts, and the 
harmony and good humor, as well as the energy and de- 
termination that prevailed in all the exercises, were of a 
highly gratifying character. 
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8. The attendance of educators from abroad. Such 
sterling educators as Profs. ERMENTROUT, BROOKs, 
KERL, and Ravus were present, who entertained, instruct- 
ed, and delighted their audiences. General Von StTEIN- 
WEHR delivered lectures upon the Origin of Races and 
the Philosophy of Amospheric Currents. 

‘¢The common schools of the borough of Bethlehem 
labor under a disadvantage with which many other places 
have not to contend. Besides the Moravian parochial 
schools, agajnst which we have not a word to say, there 
are a great many private institutions in this place. Still, 
our common schools are in a flourishing condition, which 
fact must be attributed mainly to the enlightened and 
liberal action of our intelligent and generous School 
Board. Should the Legislature create the office of local 
superintendent, the Bethlehem Board will be among the 
first to elect such an officer. They have also purchased 
a whole block of ground in one of the finest parts of the 
town, on which they will, in the course of a year or two, 
erect a first-class school house. Next summer the School 
Board of South Bethlehem will also erect a first-class school 
house. Some time ago they purchased two lots of ground 
from CnaAs. BROADHEAD, Esq., of this place, who made 
them a present of two more lots, on condition that they 
would put up a three-story school house, one worthy of 
the name, and surrounded with a fine yard, trees,, &c. 
We commend Mr. BROADHEAD’s liberality to the consid- 
eration of others in the State, who possess as great, and, 
perhaps, even greater means.” 

Perry: A four days session of the County Institute 
was held at Bloomfield, convening ;January 15th, Mr. 
Smas Wricut, County Superintendent, presiding oflicer. 
About seventy-five teachers of the county were enrolled, 
whose names and the number of days in attendance we 
find appended to the published report of proceedings. 
Much interest was also manifested by the citizens in the 
proceedings of the week. Hon. J. P. WickersuaM ad- 
dressed the institute upon the Common School System 
and the policy which he shall advocate as State Superin- 
tendent. Prof. Epwarp Brooks read an admirable 
paper upon the Culture of the Imagination, and gave, 
instruction upon the Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. J. R. Sypner, Esq., of the New York Tribune 
editorial staff, delivered an excellent address upon the 
subject of Progressive Culture, which we find published 
in the county papers. Mr. M. M. Rurr lectured upon 
the subject of Politics, advocating the reading and 
study of the history and constitution the United States; 
Wo. C. SHUMAN, upon Physiology ; G. W. OBERHOLTZER, 
Mother Earth; Prof. A. 8. MANson gave practical in- 
struction and blackboard demonstrations upon Penman- 
ship; and Rev. W. P. Cocuran, delivered an address 
upon Religious Culture. Miss. L. A.Srerson conducted 
the class drill on Elocution and gave selected readings. 

The result of the spelling contest was as follows: 
Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary to Wm. C. Suuman, 
who having waived his claim to the big book, it was 

awarded Mr. O. B. Super, the next best speller in the list ; 
Lippincott’s Pronouncing Gazetteer, Miss Lizzim Horr- 
MAN; Brooks’ Mathematical Series, Mr. I. J. Bates; 
History of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, G. W. OBER- 
HOLTZER ; Shaw’s English Literature, Mr. R. L. Mager, 
after which he was the presented with a copy of the 
History of the Pennsylvania Reserve Corps, by the 
author J, R. Sypuer, the latter remarking that he would 
find in it the name of his gallant son who had dieda 
member of the same. 

On Thursday the question having been asked the State 
Superintendent, he replied that days of Thanksgiving, 
Washington’s Birth-day, and the Fourth of July being 
holidays, were not required by law to be taught, and 
that these days were to be reckoned as so many days of 
actual teaching. 

ScHUYLKILL: We transfer two or three suggestive para- 
graphs from the educational column of the Dfiners’ 
Journal, contributed by Mr. Jesse Newry, County 
Superintendent : 

**In the district of Auburn there are two schools—a 
primary and a higher grade; term, eight months ; salary 
of primary teacher, 340; secondary, $50 per month ; 
number of pupils in the secondary school for December, 
55; number studying written arithmetic, 55, mental, 55, 
geography, 23, grammar, 13, and composition 32. Fora 
number of years these schools have not been so satisfac- 
torily conducted as at present ; method of teaching good, 
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and the government without a fault. On every side 
parents and others voluntarily informed me that these 
schools were never doing so well, and that not a single 
word of complaint so far has been uttered. The teachers 
keep before themselyes the truth that a little well taught 
is better than a great deal only superficially passed over. 

**For example—only two paragraphs in the fourth 
reader were assigned to and read by a class of sixteen 
as alesson. Every pause was strictly observed by pupils 
and teacher; every difficult word correctly pronounced 
several times and defined—not studied as a task, but 
defined as they occurred in the course of the reading. 
In spelling, the mis-spelled words were repeated from 
day to day until they they were mastered by the pupils. 
This exercise is always conducted on the slate. In 
Mental a few problems were assigned as a lesson, and 
unless perfectly recited, were continued with a few 
additional problems, until perfectly understood. The 
same care is observedin every otherlesson. Every lesson 
is required to be closely studied,—when problems not 
understood, are carefully explained on the board by the 
teacher. Good order was maintained during my presence 
in the room without any undue exertion or extra effort on 
the part of the teacher. None of those stereotyped ex- 
pressions usually heard from teachers—** My school is 
noisier to-day than any other,’’ ‘* Pupils always take 
advantage of a stranger’s presence,’’ &c., were heard 
from the teachers. Does not the presence of strangers 
check the mischievous inclinations of boys and girls? 

‘* Jt may be a question with some, how the directors of 
this little borough have effected such astonishing im- 
proveients in their schools, because heretofore they 
really were poor—no government, no study, and conse- 
quently, noimprovement. In the first place, they increased 
the term from five to eight months, and the salary of the 
secondary school from $40 to $50 per month, that of the 
primary from $25 to $40. The result was they procured 
good teachers, and the parents and their children are 
now gathering the fruits of their unexampled liberality. 
Can any other district in this county show such an in- 
crease—sixty per cent. added to the term, and an average 
of forty per cent. to the salaries of their teachers—during 
the past year? All this is indirectly due to the citizens, 
and directly to the directors, who are preservering in their 
efforts to give their children a good, practical, common 
school education. May they continue to be equally suc- 
cessful and prosperous.”’ 

SNYDER: The County Teachers’ Institute convened at 
Middleburg, December 27th, Prof. N. D. Van DYKE, 
Principal of the Freeburg Academy, ‘President. ‘* The 
number of teachers was limited, but what was wanting in 
number was fully supplied by the earnestness and zeal, 
which characterized the meeting throughout. The 
inaugural of the President, and essays of Messrs. MOYER 
and BoyER were meritorious, well written and fair 
evidences of their literary attainments. The essay of Mr. 
Boyer contained a great deal of wholesome advice, 
which we would commend to those who had the pleasure 
of hearing it. These gentlemen are veterans in the work 
of education, and seem to have lost none of their former 
vigor and persistence in the cause.”’ 

The Susquehanna Female College is in a prosperous 
condition, under the tuition of its present Faculty. The 
Missionary Institute is also in a flourishing condition. 
The Faculty is composed of men of superior education, 
and high moral and intellectual culture. The Freeburg 
Academy is largely attended, and the course of study 
pursued is mtended to prepare young men to enter the, 
classes in college. We believe also that the normal system 
has been introduced into this institution, for the more 
speedy preparation of young men for the profession of 
teaching. 

Union: The Board of directors of Lewisburg have 
made provision for the graduation of pupils in the 
English branches. Several pupils will receive their 
diplomas at the close of the session, early in the Spring. 
The Board have also passed a resolution extending an 
invitation to clergymen to visit the schools at pleasure. 

WARREN: From Mr. Mitton M. Linpsey, County 
Superintendent, we have the following: 

‘«* The Teachers’ Institute met in the M. E. Church, at 
Tidioute, January 2nd, and continued in session three 
days. A greater number of teachers was present than 
has ever before attended any one mecting in the county. 
We are pleased to note a growing interest in these meet- 
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ings. Heretofore it has been difficult to secure the at- 
tendance of the teachers. They seemed to regard it as 
an irksome task, and those who did attend refused to take 
part in the exercises, preferring to remain as idle specta- 
tors. But we are happy to know that teachers are begin- 
ning to feel the necessity of attending these meetings, and 
are willing to aid in making the Institute a place where 
all can be benefited. An unusual degree of interest was 
manifested throughout the meeting. I have never been 
present at an Institute in this county where teachers 
seemed more deeply interested, and more earnestly en- 
gaged in their work. 

** Superintendents Persons, of Crawford, and DALE, of 
Venango, Prof. Jones, of Erie City, Prof. Bgacn, of 
Meadville, Rey. Mr. Jouns and Rev. Mr. Rankin, of 
Spartansburg, were present and rendered much valuable 
aid. The lecture delivered by Superintendent Jones, on 
Being Ready, was one of great merit, and peculiarly ap- 
propriate to the occasion. Of the discussions, perhaps 
none was more interesting than that on Ventilation, and 
as the people of Tidioute are about erecting a new school 
building, we hope enough was said to direct their atten- 
tion to this important matter. The citizens of Tidioute 
did every thing in their power to make the Institute a 
success, kindly entertaining all without charge. In their 
hospitality they were liberally seconded by the hotel 
keepers of the place. On Saturday morning an excursion 
was made up Denis Run to the oil wells of that vicinity. 
After a two hours ramble among these wells, the party 
returned to the village to bid farewell to kind friends and 
take a free passage home on the Warren & Franklin 
railroad.”’ 

WASHINGTON: Pursuant to a call issued by Prof. J. C. 
GILCHRIST, County Superintendent, a large and respectable 
assemblage of the friends of education met at the Court 
House, on Tuesday evening, December 25th, 1866. This 
was the first institute held in the county during the past 
five’ years. One hundred and twenty teachers were 
present, besides a number of prominent citizens not actively 
engaged in the profession. Prof. J. A. Coopsr, princi- 
pal of the Edinboro Normal School, delivered the opening 
lecture, his subject ‘The Ocean.”? On Wednesday morn- 
ing, the institute was regularly organized by calling the 
County Superintendent to the chair, and giving him full 
power to regulate the programme of business. 

Addresses were delivered by the State Superintendent 
and Profs. J. A. Cooprer, and J, C. Gricurist, Prof. 
SNOWDEN and others. Prof. Cooprr, in lecturing upon 
this subject, pronounces the objects of the institute to be 
fourfold, viz: ‘‘The instruction of teachers in the best 
method of conducting schools; 2nd, giving of information 
to teachers how to occupy their time out of school to the 
best advantage; 3rd, the forming of acquaintances among 
teachers, and giving and receiving of mutual instruction 
and encouragement; and 4th, uniting the wisdom and 
experience of the educational forces of the county. Teach- 
ers should be prompt in their attendance upon an institute, 
as well as at school. Tardy teachers cannot rebuke tardy 
pupils with a good grace.”? The general discussions 
which followed the addresses etc., were of an animated 
character as appears from the interesting report of pro- 
ceedings lying before us. The general subjects of school 
government, tardiness, assigning lessons, school visitation 
and religious instruction, were discussed at some length, 

Mr. Horner; upon the subject of school government, 
belieyes that the teacher’s government of pupils must 
extend beyond the school room and the road to and from 
it,—it must reach the pupil’s inner life and determine, 
in a degree, proper habits of study. It must be founded 
onacode of rules. The rule * do right,”’ is good, but 
not sufficiently explicit. He had tried it to heart-sickness, 
and has adopted the following rules: Ist, Every pupil 
must be present at roll call; 2nd, No use of profane 
language at school, or on the way to and from school ; 
3d, No whispering during recitation, nor remarks on 
what arises in class, except at a fixed time; 4th, No 
running, wrestling, or loud talking permitted at stated 
periods of recess. Such recesses in his school, are three 
minutes in length, and designed for temporary relaxation 
and necessary communication. To be made effectual, a 
rule must be strictly enforced at all times, and upon all 
persons. Love of study is not natural, and pupils must 
be taught habits of study. A time should be assigned 
for the study of each lesson. Truancy invariably arises 
from injudicious government in school or at home. Ex- 
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Superintendent Loncpon remarked that ‘* he who governs 
least, governs best.”? The teacher must govern himself, 
and seem to govern his pupils as little as possible. A motion 
or look is better than boisterous scolding or bell-ringing. 
Teachers should talk but little in school, but always say 
something. Let them study like Webster, to express 
their thoughts in as few and as simple words as possible. 

Prof. Cooper thinks that Grammar, as now taught in 
our schools, might as will be stricken from the list of 
branches to be studied. We may readily teach the pro- 
nunciation, spelling, definition, history, etymology, and 
modification of words, and how to arrange and write 
them so as to express our ideas unmistakeably. <A 
knowledge of the use of capital letters and punctuation 
marks is essential to good writing. Pupils should be 
required to compose something every day. Every error 
should be noted, written on the black-board ; nearly all 
provincialisms will, in that way, be corrected. In teach 
ing pupils composition, ‘tell them a story, and require 
them to write what they can of it afterwards. 

The following resolutions are from the report of the 
proper committee : 

Resolved, That it is the deliberate conviction of the 
members of this convention, that the great want felt by 
the teachers of Common Schools in this county, is an 
interested public; that the co-operation of parents in 
properly managing their children at home, in sending 
them to school at the proper hour, and in inculcating 
proper respect for the teacher, are absolutely necessary to 
the success of any school; and we feel it our duty to say 
that the patrons and directors of the schools of Washing- 
ton county, are grossly negligent of their duties of visit- 
ing the schools, and taking that interest in the instruc- 
tion of their children, which they manifest in the most 
trifling business matter. 

Resolved, That we make the following recommenda- 
tions relative to the management of our common schools. 
A change of the minimum school term from four to six 
months in the year; the appointment of local Superin- 
tendents in stated districts of the connty ; the renumera- 
tion of school Directors, and the administration of an 
oath to them to perform their duty faithfully ; requiring 
school directors to allow teachers for the time occupied 
in attending county institutes; instructions to our Senators 
and Representatives, to favor the passage of a law by the 
General Government, for the establishment ofa Bureau of 
Education, and the organization of District Institutes 
throughout the county. 

WESTMORELAND: The Institute met at Greensburg, 
December 26, pursuant to adjournment, President A. P. 
DEEMER in the chair. State Superintendent WICKER- 
SHAM delivered addresses upon the general topics of 
School Government, and plans for the improvement of 
the school system. Prof. ByERLy lectured upon English 
Grammar and Prof. ELLswortH upon Penmanship. 
Reports were read as follows: Aims in Teaching, by 
Mr. JoHN STEVENSON; the Mind-work of America, Miss 
J. ZIMMERMAN; One Year without District Institutes, 
Mr. L. Tuompson; Rain, R. 8. Dinsmore; A Plea for 
History, Prof. Stewart, of Sewickley Academy ; Change 
and Passing away, Miss L. WiLutaAMs; and Object 
Lessons, Mr. M. B. GANT. An essay was read by Miss 
Auice J. FortTNEy, subject “ If.’? Class drills, discussions 
and the spelling contest were also features of the institute. 
The following prizes were awarded the best spellers: To 
Miss Maceaie 8. WALKINSHAW, of Loyalhanna, Webster’s 
Unabridged Dictionary, New Illustrated Edition ; Mr. J. 
K. Howett, North Huntington, Webster’s Royal Octavo 
Dictionary, and Mr. A. B. Ogr, West Newton, Webster’s 
University Dictionary. 

Previous to adjournment delegates were appointed to 
the State Teachers’ Association, and an educational com- 
mittee for the county announced, comprising thirty-four 
members, one from each school district. About 170 
teachers were present during the week, and a number of 
school directors were also in frequent attendance. We 
take the following from the series of resolutions adopted : 

Resolved, That school directors ought not by any means 
to change a series of books used in their schools withont 
a thorough investigation, and not without the advice of 
the teachers, and that they should seek uniformity 
throughout the county. 

Resolved, That it should be made the duty of every 
common school teacher in the county punctually and faith- 
fully to attend upon the sessions of the County Institute ; 
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and that every meeting of the State Teachers’ Association 
should be attended, at least by representation, from every 
county. 

Resolved, That a committee be appointed, one in each 
township and borough, whose duty it shall be to correct 
educational statistics in their respective places, and forward 
them to a committee of three for revision and publieation; 
said committee to be composed of J. 8. Wattuour, 
County Superintendent, 8. 8. Jack and F. N. BanDWELL. 

Resolved, That the qualifications of County Superinten- 
dents should be higher than are generally sanctioned by 
public opinion, and that their salaries should be fixed 
uniformly by law. 

Resolved, That the District Institute ought to be rein- 
stated by law over the State, and that attendance upon it 
should be compulsory upon both directors and teachers. 

York: The County Institute convened at the borough 
of York December 25th, for a four days’ session. The 
leading instructors from abroad were Prof. T.C. Porter 
of LaFayette College, upon Natural Science, advyo- 
cating its introduction into the common sehools; Prof. 
JAMES Tuompson, of Lancaster, upon Language dwell- 
ing at length upon the importance of pupils’ compre- 


hending the principles of language and the meaning of 


the words they use, and urging upon teachers who have 
made some progress in the study of the English, to take 
up at least the grammar of the Latin and if possible, of 
the Greek; and Prof. Roper? Kipp, of Cincinnati, on 
Elocution, with class drills, recitations and selected read- 
ings. Lectures were also delivered during the week by 
Mr. 8. B. Heices, County Superintendent, upon Object 
Lessons and the Metric System; Mr. 8. G. Boyp, Physi- 
eal Geography; Mr. 8. J. Barnet, Arithmetic; and 
Prof. Murruy, on English Grammar. Lively discussions 
were had on anumber of practical questions brought 
before the Institute. 

Previous to the final adjournment the County Superin- 
tendent with a few appropriate remarks, presented to the 
following teachers their professional certificates ; namely, 
Messrs. W. H. Berkstresser, A. W. Gray, J. Peeling, J. 
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M. aii J. A. Channel, and Miss Martha A. Mani- 
fold. 

From the report of the committee on resolutions, Mr. 
8. G. Boyp, Chairman, we take the following : 

Resolved, That since public sentiment is now more in 
accordance with the law defining the qualifications neces- 
sary to entitle teachers to permanent certificates, we re- 
spectfully recommend that the law relating to said sub- 
ject be so amended as to annul all permanent certificates 
granted in this county previous to the year 1863, and that our 
County Superintendent, by withholding permanent certifi- 
cates till applicants come up to the fullest requirements of 
the law, will be guarding alike the best interests of educa- 
tion and the profession of teaching. 

Resolved, That the unexpended funds of the York 
County Teachers’ Convention be at the disposal of the 
executive committee, for the establishment of an educa- 
tional library and cabinet of specimens, and that we 
earnestly call upon all friends of education in the county, 
to co-operate with us in securing donations to our library, 
cabinet of minerals and museum,—deeming it the duty of 
every teacher in the county to make special efforts to 
obtain such donations. 

Resolved, That teachers should, whenever practicable, 
hold public meetings for the discussion of questions, and 
the delivery of addresses pertaining tothe cause of popular 
education ; and they should deem it their especial duty to 
encourage in every possible way, lyceums, debating 
societies and the establishing of libraries, as worthy hand- 
maids of true educational progress. 

Resolved, That, in order toimplant deeply in the youth- 
ful mind the principles of morality and a proper respect 
for Holy Writ, the Bible should be read daily in the school 
room, either by the teacher, or by the teacher and pupils 
in concert; and, that the young may obtain a more 
correct knowledge of the nature of our political institu- 
tions, both State and National, we recommend that the 
constitution of the United States and State of Pennsylva- 
nia be read in the schools at least once during -each 
session, without note or comment by the teachers. 
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THe Lawyer IN THE Scnoor-Room. Comprising the 
Laws of the States on important educational subjects. 
Carefully compiled, arranged, cited and explained. By 
M. W. N. Walsh, A. M. LL. D., of the New York 
Bar. 12mo. 161 pages. Published by J. W. Schermer- 
horn & Co. New York. 1867. 


We like every thing about this book except its title. 
“The Lawyer.” ‘‘ Every man his own Lawyer” “The 
cheap Lawyer” &c. &c., are terms and names of books 
that have neither done good nor rendered the name of 
Lawyer popular; and now the bringing of him into the 
** school-room,”’ at first seemed any thing but a move in 
the right direction. But, on examining the work, this 
Lawyer turns out to be, not a stirrer up of strife at the 
fountain head of life’s affairs, but an able and appropriate 
expounder of the general law of the land, so far as it has 
been brought to bear upon and has decided numerous 
great school questions. Here the Teacher and parent 
will find,—and no where else in one work that we know 
of,—the applied law of the land to “Religion in the 
schools ;—to Corporal Punishments; to Punishment for 
misconduct out of school; to the proper instrument to be 
used in punishing; to the right of parents to interfere in 
the discipline of the school, and to the Teacher’s Morality,” 
the whole preceded by an able but brief discription of 
** schools, school systems and governments” ancient and 
modern, with their effects upon the destiny of nations. 


In spite of its name, the book is a good one, put forth at 
the right time, and will be successful, or we shall be 
much mistaken. 

Scnootpay DiaLtogues: Compiled by Alexander Clark, 
A. M. 352 pages,12 mo. Published by J. W. Daugha- 
day & Co., Philadelphia, 1867. 

To the numerous readers of Clark’s School Vistor, it is 
only necessary to say that this useful and well-timed 
selection is by the same hand. The novel feature of it 
is, that it is all Dialogue, either in prose or verse, and 
intended for use in the schools in that interesting and 
favorite exercise. Most of the pieces, as they should be, 
are of a grave and moral character, though there is a 
sufficient sprinkling of the comic and amusing. The 
matter haying been prepared by many writers, the con- 
tents will of course be found greatly varied in style as well 
as subject. This is an additional attraction; and so far 
as we have examined, all are worthy of a place in a work 
which cannot fail to become a favorite. We have often 
wondered why teachers, in elocutionary and declamatory 
exercises, do not more resort to the dialogue, either read 
or spoken. When the pupils thus meet face to face, and 
voice to voice, there is always more naturalness of modula- 
tion, more propriety of tone and manner,—in a word, 
more good reading or speaking, with less labor to the 
instructor,—than when the exercise is either a didactic 
solo, or even a dialogue attempted by one person. There- 
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fore we hope to see this book not only used, but used with 
a reader or performer to every part. 
System or Map Drawing. By 

Michigan State Normal School. 

pages of descriptive text and 15 of maps. 

& Co., New York, 1866. 

We are glad to see any separate and not too elaborate 
work on this subject. There is no doubt of the truth of 
the assertion, that the readiest way to imprint geographical 
forms upon the mind, is to accustom the eye and hand to 
represent them on paper. It is possible, however, that 
to attempt to do so by a kind of mnemonical method or 
artificial system, is not the best. Some reduce all these 
forms and relations to squares, some to triangles and 
some, like the author of this work, to circles. But, after 
all, what is there in these to permanently aid the 
memory? They may, in the mere operation of making 
the map in school, be of some assistance to the pupil 
while at his work; but there isno permanent mark by 
them on mind, and they will soon be forgotten. We are 
amongst those who think that the accurate drawing of a 
map from memory, showing the relative size of the country 
or tract, the proper direction of its boundaries and the 
proportion and position of its parts, together with its 
true parallels and meridiens,—is a result worth striving 
for and one which will probably leave its impression upon 
the mind. We can only regard any mere artificial mode 
as but transitory; and even if permanent, we question 
the propriety of complicating the subject with more of 
artificial forms—be they triangles, circles or squares— 
than absolutely necessary to express the true geographical 
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To teach a few words in the 


Tue LITTLE PRIMER; 
T. R. Marvin & Son, 


Alphabet. 36 pages, 18 mo. 
Boston, 1866. 

This is the title of a neat, modest, and very promising 
little work, whose title tells its purpose. Itis said to have 
been used with success in teaching the Freedmen ; and all 
who desire to apply it to that most laudable purpose, will 
te furnislred with copies gratuitously, by addressing J. F. 
Bumstead, Boston, Mass. 

Pepacogics: By HH. M. Crider. 12 mo. 87 pages. 

Published by Keppart & Crider, York, Pa., 1866. For 

75 cents, it will be sent by mail post-paid. 
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This is a poem, or series of pictures in verse of the 
Hiawatha kind, giving likenesses of some half dozen 
Teachers of the old school of various shades and degrees 
of school-mastership, with a couple of different stamp. 
In practical execution, it reads quite as well as the original 
work of Longfellow,—which, in our estimation, is not 
saying much; for, except a very few passages in that 
dull novelty in book-making, we never could dignify it 
with the name of poetry. But, while the present work is 
quite as good of its kind, in the way of poetical composi- 
tion as, considering the model, it could be,—in matter 
and true presentation of old fogyism in teaching, it has 
real merit, and every teacher should buy it. In addition 
to this, it is beautifully printed, on the best of paper and 
handsomely bound. 

Pemrce’s ArtiriciaL Book SLatTes,—both single and 
interleaved; and Peirce’s Slate Pocket or memoran- 
dum Books. By 7. Newton Peirce & Co., No 427 North 
11th street, Philadelphia. 

These slates, which close like a book, are about 10 
inches long by 6 wide. The single have only two pages 
or surfaces of the slate coating, and the interleaved six. 
The Pocket-books are of a size and shape very convenient 
to be carried in the Pocket, and are not only useful to the 
student and teacher, but to the business man. Of course 
the surface on all of them is of Peirce’s well known 
materials, and receives readily the mark of a common 
slate pencil, which is also as effaceable as in case of a 
real slate from the best quarry. What we like in all the 
ware of this prosperous firm, is that their articles, which 


- 


were quite good and successful at the beginning, are con- 

stantly improving. In fact, we now know of none to 

compare with them. 

Tue AMERICAN SCHOOL DIALOGUE Book No. 1: Pamphlet 
form. 64 pages. J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., New 
York, 1867. 

This is another and a good attempt to mect the growing 
demand for School Dialogues, suitable for exhibitions, &c., 
as well as ordinary use in schools. The piecesare mostly 
humorous - and lively and are well selected. Several of 
them haye already appeared in the American Educational 
Monthly, but the greater part are now published for the 
first time. It is presumed that No. 1, wiil be followed by 
No. 2, &c. The idea is a good one and well executed. 


Soldiers’ Orphan Schools. 


Death of an Orphan. 
HarForp 8. O. ScHoor, } 
SusQUEHANNA Co., Jan. 28, 1867. 

It is with feelings of deep regret that I chronicle the 
death of one of my pupils. 

RacuHEt SaxTon, the daughter of Geo. H. Saxton, late 
a private in the 45th Regiment Penna. Vols. and of Hm- 
aranda Saxton, his widow, (now Mrs. Decker,) died at the 
school on the morning of January 22nd, of Inflamation 
of the bowels. Aged 12% years. 

Rachel was a kind, dutiful and affectionate pupil, and 
gave great promise of future usefulness. Her intellect was 
of a high order, and her industry and integrity won the 
admiration and respect of all her associates. Her re- 
mains, by request of her mother, have been removed to 


Tioga, Tioga county, Pa., and interred beneath the 
pines, in the village church yard. 

The funeral, at the school, was the occasion of the 
most solemn and impressive scene yet witnessed in our 
history as aschool. Four clergymen were in attendance. 
The sermon was preached by the Rey. Mr. Severson, of 
the Methodist church, to which her mother belongs. 


New Schools and New Applicants for Ad- 
mission. 

Several applications for the establishment of new schools 

of the more advanced grade have lately been received, but 

no action has been or can now be taken in regard to them. 
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The appropriation.to support all the schools during the 
year 1866 is expended; and until the Legislature shall 
have made an appropriation for 1867, or in some manner 
signified its pleasure on the subject, the Superintendent 
does not feel authorized to enter into arrangements for 
any additional schools. This state of affairs will also 
account for the fact, that few orders for the admission of 
new applicants for the benetit of the schools are at present 
issued,—most of the old schools being now full to their 
utmost capacity. 


Discharge of Orphans on Age. 

Without further notice, Principals of the more advanced 
schools will hereafter dismiss from theirjrespective institu- 
tions, all pupils on arrival at the age of sixteen ; and on 
doing so they will also strike their names from the roll, 
and report the faet to the Superintendent. 

Pupils thus discharged are to take with them all clothes 
and other property belonging to them, whether provided 
by the State or by their relatives. Previously to leaving, 
their wardrobe should be put in the best possible con- 
dition, and a full supply of under-garments, especially, 
be prepared for them. This should be attended to some 
time before the end of their term. 

In reporting the dismissal of pupils, Principals will also 
please state their destination and intentions as to the 
future, with their post office address after they shall have 
left the school, so that they may be corresponded with 
when necessary. They will also state their standing in 
the school, as to conduct and acquirements, and any 
other circumstances that may enable the Superintendent 
to be of service to them, if occasion offer. 

A regular certificate of discharge will be forwarded in 
each case, through the Principal of the school, so that it 
may have his signature with that of the Superintendent. 


Gettysburg Battle-field Memorial Asso. 
ciation. 

The object of this Association is to secure the owner- 
ship of as much as possible of the ficld upon which the 
great and probably the decisive battle of the Rebellion was 
fought, and retain the ground in the condition in which 
it was at the time of the contest. As many as remain of 
the defences then hastily thrown up by the soldiers of the 
Union will be preserved, with the searred trees and other 
signs of the conflict. Stone blocks or other durable 
marks will also be placed to designate the most interesting 
points, and everything done to enable the visitor, for ages, 
to comprehend the details and reeall the scene of the 
great battle. 

The nature of this patriotic undertaking was explained 
at the Gettysburg meeting of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, by State Senator McConaughy,and the Superintendent 
*of Soldiers, Orphans, on the part of the orphans in the then 
ten schools the more advanced class, engaged to take one 
share of stock for each school, at $10 each. It seemed to 
be entirely proper that these children should become part 
owner of the glorious field upon which the fathers of 
many of them fell; and the proposition was cordially 
agreed to by all the Principals of those schools then 
present. 

Since that time four of the schools (viz: Quakertown, 
Paradise, McAllisterville and Harford,) have each for- 
warded tothe Superintendent the required sum, but from 
the others nothing has been heard. It is time, however, 
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that the matter be brought to a close ; accordingly, all of 
the schools of the more advanced class that have not yet 
acted, are requested to consider the matter and make 
the result known within the present month. 

To such as shall have contributed $10, a beautiful cer- 
tificate of membership will be sent, ornamented with en- 
grayings appropriate to the scene and the occasion ; and 
if $3 additional be sent, a handsome frame will also be 
furnished, thus enabling this pleasing memento to be 
hung up in the school, in lasting remembrance at once of 
the patriotism of the fathers and the gratitude of their 
children. 


Quarterly Accounts and Vouchers. 

Hereafter, two copies of the quarterly account of each 
School and Institution, in which Soldiers Orphans are 
kept on State account, will be required,—one to be filed 
in the office of the Auditor General, and the other to be 
keptin this oflice. There must be separate accounts, in 
duplicate, of each class of claims, as follows : 

1. Duplicate lists of all the pupils who were in the 
school or institution during the quarter, in alphabetical 
order, with the amount due forthe Boarding, Instruction, 
&c., of each, set opposite the name. 

In case of pupils who were in school the whole 
quarter, the charge will be one-fourth of the annual sum 
allowed, without reference to the number of days in the 
quarter. 

In case of pupils admitted or discharged during the 

quarter, the sum charged will be that found by dividing 
the annual sum allowed by 365, and multiplying the 
quotient by the number of days the pupils were in the 
school during the quarter, including the day of entering 
in the case of new pupils, and of departure in that of 
old. 
Ist, commencing Dec. 1, 
and ending Feb. 28; 2nd, commencing March 1, and end- 
ing May 31; srd, commencing June 1, and ending August 
31; and 4th, commencing September 1, and ending 
November 30. 

2. Duplicate accounts of all moneys paid for. freight, 
express or conveyance of goods and articles sent to the 
schools by the Superintendent or his authority, showing 
items, with written receipts and vouchers. 

3. Duplicate accounts of all materials for the clothing 
of pupils, purchased by consent of the Superintendent, 
with items and the sellers’ bills and receipts. 

4. Duplicate accounts for cutting out and making new 


The quarters are as follows: 


garments at the schools, according to the rates allowed by 
the Superintendent ;—showing the number of each kind 
made and the price of making each. 

5. Duplicate accounts of the number of pairs of new 
shoes and boots and stockings, if any, bought for pupils 
with the consent of the Superintendent, and the price per 
pair of each, with bills and receipts from the sellers. 

6. Duplicate accounts of shoe-mending, showing the 
items and the charge for each kind of mending, with the 
shoemaker’s bills and receipts. 

7. Duplicate accounts of all the of Funeral expenses of 
orphans dying in the schools or institutions, with the 
items, and bills and receipts. 

8. Duplicate accounts of all other charges against the 
State, if any ; but hereafter no cost or expense of recover- 
ing and bringing back any run-aways, or pupils absent 
without or beyond their leave, will be allowed. 
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With these accounts collectively, (or such of them as 
shall be required, at the end of each quarter,) an affl- 
dayvit in the following form shall be made and sent, by the 
Principal of each school for the more advanced pupils :— 
Co. 8s. 

Personally appeared before me, a Justice of the 
Peace in and for said county, the subscriber, Principal of 
the school for Soldiers’ Orphans, at 
who being duly according to law does say ;—that the 
quarterly accounts of said school for the quarter ending 
1867 to which this affidavit is appended, 
are just and correct, to the best of his knowledge and 
belief, and that the pupils therein charged for were actually 
present in the school the whole number of days charged 
for them respectively, (except the summer and winter 
vacations, as the case may be) ; that the bills for freight 
express and the conveyance of articles and goods, for 
materials for and the making of clothing, for shoes, boots 
and stockings and shoe-mending, and for Funerals, (if 
any) are just and correct ; that all said articles were pro- 
cured for and services rendered to soldiers’ orphans in said 
schools, and no other, and were necessary for them; and 
that they were also purchased or procured at the lowest 
cash rates and prices charged at the time in the vicinity of 
said school or elsewhere where procured ; and further saith 
not. 

And with every quarterly account from the schools or 
institutions in which the junior orphans are kept, on ac- 
count of the State, an affidavit, by the Principal, General 
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Superintendent or Chief Manager, shall be sent, in the 
following form :— 
Co. ss. 

Personally &¢c.—— appeared the 
subscriber, Principal of the school for Junior Orphans, 
at——— (or in the case of an Orphan Asylum, Children’s 
Home &c., say Superintendent &c., of the Orphan Asy- 
lum of. ) who being first duly does say: 
That the quarterly account, to which this affidavit is an- 
nexed, for keeping Soldiers’ Orphans in said school (or 
Institution) for the quarter ending 1867, is just 
and correct to the best of his (or her) knowledge and 
belief ; and that every Orphan therein named was present 
in said School (or Institution) the whole number ot days 
therein charged for, (except the summer and winter va- 
cation, as the case may be) and further saith not. 














It is not to be understood that these affidavits are now 
required in consequence of any fraud or improper charge 
discovered in the accounts ; but a* similar rule being en- 
forced in regard to all purehases made from merchants 
and others by the Superintendent, it is thought advisable 
to make the practice general. This will place all on the 
same footing, and may prevent suspicion of collusion or 
frand. 

No final payment will be made to any School or Insti- 
tution, till the accounts and affidavit shall have been filed 
according to these instructions. 


Original Communications, 


Honesty of Teachers. 

Mr. Epiror: Much has appeared in the 
columns of the School Journal, of late,—which 
certainly is very good,—on the ‘‘ Live Teacher,” 
giving the reader to understand distinctly, that 
these live teachers stand in direct opposition to 
such as conduct all the exercises of their schools 
ina dull, monotonous manner, and who do not 
either by precept or example impart life and 
energy to their schools, nor incite their scholars 
to honorable ambition. But there is another 
principle that we think is equally important, that 
does not seem to be set forth quite so clearly and 
forcibly, as it appears to us, the nature of the 
case demands, viz: Jlonesty. ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy,’? we consider quite as applicable to 
teachers as to persons pursuing any other calling 
in life. 

It frequently happens that persons pursuing 
other kinds of business actually succeed, fora time, 
by dishonesty, and in this the teacher forms no 
exception. He, too, sometimes succeeds by dis- 
honesty for a short time, but he generally injures 
himself as well as the public by so doing. The 


main objects always kept in view by dishonest 
teachers, appear to be, to secure the best schools, 
the highest prices, and the applause of the popu- 
lace. . 


We shall not attempt to describe all the differ- 
ent ways that teachers sometimespursue. <A few 
examples will serve our purpose: If a visitor 
step into the school for a short time, the regular 
lessons are dispensed with and a few hackneyed 
recitations are exhibited,—the teacher perhaps 
remarking that it is the first time the scholars ever 
attempted to recite them. Or,if a parent or 
patron, specially introduced into the school, should 
inquire how the pupils are learning, the teacher 
will reply,—‘‘ Very well, indeed. It is the best 
school I have ever taught, and your children are 
learning much faster than any others in school.”’ 

Where public exhibitions are much in fashion, 
weeks, and sometimes months are taken from the 
regular studies to prepare for an evening’s display 
before an assemblage. The teacher expects the 
populace to judge of the advancement of the school 
by that display, and consequently employs all his 
energies to make a favorable impression on the 
community, by dueypreparation for that time. 

Teachers sometimes wish to be considered more 
learned than they really are,—which reminds us 
of an official of high standing,—though not 
a practical teacher at the time,—who on being 
asked toexplain something in arithmetic, complied 
with the request. When his explanation was 
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finished, he remarked that if the school wished 
any further explanations he would give them. 
They said they did not on that point, but desired 
him to explain Alligation Alternate. He 
hesitated, and then replied that he had not suffi- 
cient time, as ‘‘ at would probably take an hour.’s 
The lack evidently was not of time, but of ability 
on his part to render the explanation desired. 
One dishonest teacher, if ue be suecessful in de- 
ceiving the directors and community, induces 
all others who follow todo the same thing. Each 
succeeding teacher is apt to be desirous of equal- 
ing his predecessor in all the appearances of learn- 
ing; and if an honest teacher, though good in 
every respect, happen to follow a dishonest one, 
he will in many cases be considered unfit to teach. 

The object of teachers ought to be to impart 
sound instruction that will fit their pupils for the 
business and social intercourse of life, and at the 
same time to have a full consciousness of doing 
their duties in such a manner that they will not 
be ashamed to meet their pupils in after life, nor 
afraid to meet their God in eternity. PHILOM. 
CAMERON CounTY, .Vovr. 30, 1866. 


Does it Pay? 

In this age of rail-roads and sub-marine tele- 
graphs, the first and great question which presents 
itself to the mind—especially the American mind— 
is, Does it Puy? There is no more appropriate 
question that can present itself for the consider- 
ation of a rational being in entering upon any 
enterprise. Doesit pay morally ? intellectually ? 
financially ? 

In our onward march of civilization and free- 
dom, the question should also recur to us, Does it 
pay to educate the rising generation ? Without 
education, experience has proven there can be no 
freedom, no progress. In the midst of the intel- 
ligence of the nineteenth century, it will not do to 
ask the question whether it pays to educate or 
not. But notwithstanding this unanimous ver- 
dict, there seems in many things to be a practical 
oversight in the development and perpetuation 
of our school systems. Whilst there is a unani- 
mous voice in favor of education, yet there is in 
a majority of cases, a practical witholding of the 
appliances necessary to carry to a successfnl issue 
the system as established. It has long since 
been proven that it is an advantage to establish, 
at great expense, a mode of conveyance by which 
persons can travel thirty miles an hour instead of 
four by stage. It has been shown asconclusively 
that it pays to construct, at enormous expense, the 
means of conveying thought on the lightning’s 
wing. But the discovery is of recent date, if in- 
deed it has yet been made by the masses, that it 
pays to furnish facilities for educating the youth. 
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When we look through our school houses and 
discover nothing but naked walls, without any 
apparatus asa means of illustration,—we fear the 
Controllers of those schools have not considered 
the practical question which is the subject of our 
article. If by means of some simple article of 
apparatus, the pupil can be taught principles ina 
few minutes, and without which it would require 
days and even weeks to learn,—would it not be 
best to save the time of that pupil by a small in- 
vestmentin the proper direction ? Let us imagine 
a school of 50 pupils, in the study of arithmetic, 
and estimate their time worth $1 perday. In the 
study of cube root with the use of blocks prepared 
for the purpose, which will cost, say $1.25, the 
school can be taught in one day what they may 
labor for a week without such illustration in vain 
to comprehend. How does the account stand ? 
A set of cube root blocks will cost, say $1.25. 
Time of 50 pupils for one day, say $50. Time 
of 50 pupils for five days, where no blocks haye 
been supplied, say $250. The balance in favor of 
blocks will be $198.75. 

This is simply in a financial point of view. We 
might say the same of many other articles which 
every school ought to be supplied with. If you 
will estimate the cost and the benefits from using 
Arithmetical and Geometical solids, a Globe, and 
a set of Outline Maps, you will find the account 
to balance equally in favor of their use. 

I rejoice heartily with the friends of education 
in Tioga county, that through the school-furnish- 
ing agency of I. Smith Wachot, the schools of 
Tioga, have recently been supplied with Perce’s 
Magnetic Globes. 

Comparatively, we of Pennsylvania should not 
complain perhaps in this particular. By looking 
over the last two annual reports, we find that a 
great work has been done in the way of furnishing 
outline maps and globes, and we regard it as one 
of the most promising signs of progress in our 
State. Pennsylvania can justly boast of a better 
School Law than any other State in the Union, 
and by virtue of the excellence of her law the 
system is happily advancing. Even now she 
outrivals any other State in the education of the 
masses. Other States may boast of more and 
better High Schools, Academies, Schools of Re- 
gents, &c., but none can claim common schools 
superior to those of Pennsylvania. May the time 
soon come when our school houses will be furnish- 
ed with all necessary facilities for illustration 
and teaching, which will save the teacher many 
hours of fruitless effort and much time of the 
pupil,—is the wish of an earnest friend of the 
cause. 

W. W. WELLINGTON. 

WELLSsBORO, Pa., December 24th, 1866. 
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Work for Institutes.—No. 21. 
An ARCH IN THE BRIDGE OVER THE GULF. 
An Ossect Lesson. 


We count it a fundamental canon that every good 
school will deal largely with actual transactions.—TuHos. 
K. BEECHER. 


If teachers desire to render science attractive 
to their pupils, they must make it familiar, and 
show its application to the numberless operations 
of Nature and Art. It is therefore not sufficient 
that a pupil should read in his text-book, about 
water rising in small glass tubes above the sur- 
face of that in which they have been immersed, 
nor of its elevation between panes of glass placed 
in an inclined position. But let the teacher 
bring it home to daily observation, by specimens 
promptly selected from the vegetable kingdom, 
under circumstances adapted to awaken and 
arrest attention. Let us suppose a little girl has 
brought to the teacher’s desk, a charming bouquet 
of flowers, which, through inattention, or his 
many pressing engagements, has been suffered to 
remain there a short time during the heat of the 
day. The beautiful tints begin to fade. The 
petals decline from their erect and vivid aspect, 
and the offering of the pupil’s kindness begins to 
be viewed by the donor as an unappreciated gift. 
But an expedient has just occurred to the teacher, 
which, while it affords an opportunity of recog- 
nizing the value of the present, at the same time 
will illustrate an important principle of science. 
A small vessel is at hand, and, having previously 
been part filled with water, the stalks of the 
bouquet are inserted. An influence like magic 
has been observed! and, in a few moments the 
flowers have regained nearly all the freshness 
which they possessed when first plucked from the 
parent stems. 

The teacher now siezes the opportunity to illus- 
trate the operation of Capil/ary Attraction. Hold- 
ing up the bunch of flowers, and exhibiting them 
to the class (of whom the little girl is one) he 
remarks—‘‘ You see this beautiful bouquet, that a 
few moments since was wilting and fast becoming 
discolored. Can you tell me what has produced 
this change? You see the colors are as gay and 
bright as when laid on the desk this morning !°’ 
Every eye brightens at the exhibition, but the 
class can scarcely realize the transformation. 
“The water” is the obvious answer ; but another 
question as readily occurs to the inquiring mind. 
** How does it get into the flowers—the very ex- 
treme petals, in so short a time ?’’ This is a 
mystery until explained by the tutor—and the 
fact stated, that the fluid was pumped up by the 
Jine capillary tubes, existing in the flower-stalks, 
and by them diffused over every ramification of 
the petals. While stating this fact the teacher 


assures the class, that if they had measured the 
water, before the flowers were inserted, and 
after they might be removed, the falling of the 
water in the vessel would be very perceptible. 
Thus the class see before them, how beautifully 
the principles of Natural Philosophy are applica- 
ble to the numberless developments in the vegeta- 
ble kingdom, from the insignificant fern or moss, 
to the great oak of the forest. From the track 
of the small rivulet in the meadow 
**that with a livelier green 
Betrays the secrets of its winding course,”’ 
to that field of waving green, on which the hope 
and joy of the farmer rest with such unalloyed 
gratification. It may also be explained to a class 
of pupils with great propriety, that in all the 
processes of vegetable expansion, not only is the 
subtle fluid, without the admixture of nutritious 
particles, made to exert its vivifying power, 
but by the same wonderful process of capillary 
attraction, the very essence of manure in its fluid 
state—all that is valuable in fertilizing the soil, 
and nourishing the innumerable variety of plants, 
constituting their growth and development— 
owes its efficiency to those curious organs of sus- 
tenance. They not only furnish the blossoms that 
beautify the landscape; but all the countless 
forms of vegetable life result from the same vivi- 
fying principle of which it may be truly said, it 
** Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent.’ 
IIUMANITAS. 


Philadelphia Institute (or High School) 


for Colored Youth. Shippen Street, 
Philadelphia. 


From the N. Y. Tribune the following notice 
is taken of the commencement exercises of this 
Institution : 

‘¢ We visited this school last week, and for two 
days witnessed its annual commencement exer- 
cises. We saw there abundant evidence— 

‘¢ 1st. That under the management and instruc- 
tion of colored teacheys, male and female, there 
is in Philadelphia, a school for the education of 
girls and boys, in the Latin and Greek classics, 
the Mathematics, History, Geography and Com- 
position, which is fully equal to the best endowed 
academies of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. 
This is saying a great deal, but we will stand by it. 

‘“‘2nd. We saw that under the development of 
this culture there were one hundred and eighty- 
one boys and girls of African descent, as intelli- 

ent, as self-respectful, as well mannered, as well 

ressed, and as promising, as the same number of 
school children in anv of the best schools in New 
England. To be more specific,—we saw a large 
school of colored pupils, who in no respect, save 
color and features, differed at all from the best 
educated and most carefully trained white boys 
and girls of the same age, in the best Academies 
of the Northern States. In all respects they were 
fully their equals. 

‘3rd. We saw colored children of both sexes, 
between the ages of twelve and nineteen, rigidly 
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examined in Xenophon’s Anabasis, and the Greek 
Testament, in Virgels Eneid, Cicero’s Orations, 
and Ilorace’s odes in plane and spherical trigo- 
nometry, Legendre’s geometry, algebra, mental 
arithmetic, English analysis, history and geogra- 
phy, and saw that they understood and knew what 
they recited; that they were radically and thor- 
oughly instructed ; that their answers to questions 
were not exercises of memory ; that they had not 
been drilled parrot-like, for a public show ; and 
that they had successfully received, from colored 
instructors the education which our best schools 
give wh'te children preparatory to entering col- 
lege. 

**4th. We heard compositions read and declama- 
tions delivered on such themes as the Essential 


Features of a Republic, Music, as an Element of 
Worship, The Education of Woman, The Age of 


Pericles, The American Congress, The Province 
of Poetry, Individual Effort, The New Rome, The 
Two Cresars, etc. These performances—original, 
marked with thought, of a high grade of excel- 
lence in the use of language and in the structure 
of sentences, and full of generous feeling and 
morality,—had they been listened to by the most 
prejudiced upholders of caste, would surely have 
shamed them out of all further talk about the 
inferiority of the African race, and brought them 
toa candid conclusion, that there is nothing in 
the organization of the colored American, which 
should withhold from him complete political en- 
franchisement. 

** Richard Humphreys, a member of the Socie!y 
of Friends in Philadelphia, in the year 18382, 
devised $10,000 in trust, to instruct descendants 
of the African race, in school learning, in the 
various branches of the mechanic arts and trade, 
and in agriculture, in order to prepare and qualify 
them to act as teachers in those branches of use- 
ful business. And this little sum of money was 
the seed from which has grown up the Shippen 
Street Colored High School. It would well repay 
a visit of any public spirited man of this city. 
The example of beneficence and patriotism set by 
the Quaker Humphreys, if followed in New York 
by some citizen intrusted with great wealth, 
would produce results of the highest social and 
political value.” 

Having been prompted by the above notice, I 
visited this Institution a few days since to see it 
in its every day dress,—and, having had some 
acquaintance with Miss Douglass, a lady en- 
gaged in teaching one of the preparatory depart- 
ments. I spent some time in her division during 
which there were exercises in orthography and 
reading.* 

She then conducted me to the apartment of the 
Principal, E. D. BAsseTtT, who is also teacher of 
the Mathematics, Natural Sciences and tlie 
Classics. Under this gentleman I witnessed ex- 
ercises in the Latin Grammar, also reading in 
Cicero’s Orations,—in which ample opportunity 





*Several years since when Miss DovGLass taught a select 
school for girls, her reputation as a teacher of reading, 
reached a lady of South Carolina who was then sojourn- 
ing in the city. Curiosity prompted her to witness a read- 
ing exercise. As she sat with eye and ear attentive 
she at length exclaimed—“ Miss DovgLass what is the 
reason that white girls can’t be taught to read that way ?”? 
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was enjoyed of questioning the pupils in reference 
to the grammatical construction ; and the answers 
displayed a good knowledge of the lesson. There 
were five ‘boys and three girls engaged in this, 
their ages supposed to average about 15 or 16 
years. A class similarly composed, was exercised 
in Legendre’s Geometry—the object here being to 
ascertain the advancement of the respective 
pupils. They were questioned on propositions 
from the Ist to the 4th books,—and were given 
position according to their respective advance- 
ment. There was a very satisfactory exercise in 
quadratic equations in Algebra, in which the 
pupils gaye evidence of a knowledge of th 
principles. 

During the recess, I visited the library and 
reading room. The library contains 2205 volumes, 
They have been carefully selected from the 
writings of the best authors, embracing the sub- 
jects of History, Biography, Travels, Morals and 
Religion, Natural History, Science and the Arts, 
Agriculture, Poetry, and miscellaneous Litera- 


ture. There is also an interesting collection of 
books for juvenile readers. Valuable works of 


reference for the use of students and teachers are 
to be found on the shelves. The reading room 
connected with this is neatly fitted for the com- 
fort and convenience of those inclined to avail 
themselves, in any way, of the advantages of the 
library. 

During the sessions, the Principal introduced 
me to Miss FANNY M. JACKSON, Principal of the 
Female Department, and who is a graduate of 
the Oberlin Institute. She was engaged with a 
large class in Geography to whom she was giving 
oral instruction on the Zones, and other divisions 
of the Globe. They were required to draw the 
circles on the black-board, and explain the rela- 
tion of the spaces in question. This last exercise 
added much to the general interest, and rendered 
that a practical performance, which in many 
schools is a mere parrot repetition of terms. 

The same lady afterwards gave an exercise in 
reading in the Greek Testament. The class read 
a number of verses which were intelligently con- 
strued, the different words inflected and the gram- 
matical construction explained. There were 
three girls and about as many boys in the class. 
They gave full evidence of having learned their 
lessons intelligently. 

Before leaving, the Principal showed me the 
room apportioned to philosophical apparatus, and 
the beginning of a minerological cabinet. Five 
hundred dollars has already been expended for ap- 
paratus, for illustrating Natural Philosophy and 
Chemistry. This will be enlarged from time to 
time, according to the wants of the Institution. 

HUvUMANITAS. 
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Aeport of the Superintendent of Soldiers’ Orphans, 


To His Excellency Andrew G. Curtin, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania : 


sir: A misunderstanding as to the require- 
ments of the Auditing Department, at the settle- 
ment of the last quarterly accounts, has delayed 
this report. To comply with these took some 
time ; but, as the financial portion of the docu- 
ment is indispensable to the proper understanding 
of the subject, it was thought best to retain it 
till the whole could be presented at once. 


New Schools. 


The chief difficulty of the year has been that of 
securing additional schools for the increasing ap- 
plicants for admission. All the time that could 
be spared from the correspondence of the office 
and the visitation of the schools in urgent cases, 
was given to this object, either by travel or let- 
ter,—with much less success, however, than was 
desirable. In addition to unwillingness to embark 
inan undertaking still supposed by many to be 
liable to suspension, and, on the part of others, to 
accept the existing compensation in view of the 
high price of living,—the necessity of having the 
schools so equally scattered as to accommodate 
every portion of the State, rendered this portion 
of duty very difficult and embarrassing. 

Still, four new schools for the more advanced 
pupils were established during the year: Three 
in the west, viz: one at Philipsburg, in Beaver 
county, one at Uniontown, in Fayette, and one at 
Dayton, in Armstrong; and one in the middie 
portion, viz: at White Hall,in Cumberland co. 
For the younger pupils several additional institu- 
tions have also been ovened: Two of these viz: at 
Andersonburg, in Perry, and Jacksonville, in Cen- 
tre, are new and independent schools ; the others 
are Orphan Homes in the large towns into which 
this class of children are admitted on State ac- 
count, with others ; viz: the Orphans’ Home at 
Wilkesbarre, and Lincoln Institution and Church 
Home in Philadelphia. 

The few colored orphans, whose applications have 
yet been received, have been sent, asa temporary 
arrangement, to the Home for colored children at 
Maylandville, Philadelphia. 

By means of these new institutions and the 
increasing capacity of the old, the number of ap- 
plicants unprovided for was generally kept down, 

wing the year, below 300, and on the Ist of 

ecember it was reduced to 125, with no applica- 

\ion older on file than the 4th of September. Of 
these 47 were filed in September, 40 in October, 
and 38 in November :—The rule being, to prefer 
those longest on file, when schools in their portion 
of the State were at command ; except in cases of 
applicants approaching the age of sixteen whose 
needs were urgent, and who were therefore pro- 
vided for regardless of priority of claim or of dis- 
tance, 

Those unassigned to school on the Ist of De- 
cember, were from the following counties : 





| 








Adams 3, Lycoming 1 $s 
Blair | 5 | McKean 1 
Cambria S | Mifflin 1 
Carbon 3 Montgomery 2} 
Centre | 24 | Northampton 1 
Chester | 1] Perry 4 
Clarion 1! Philadelphia 10 
Clearfield 1 | Potter 2 
Clinton | 4] Schuylkill 4 
Columbia | 1] Sullivan 4 
Cumberland | 1! Susquehanna 1 
Franklin | 1} Tioga 14 
Huntingdon | 2 | Union 3 
Lancaster | 1! Warren 1 
Lebanon | 4 | Wayne 1 
Lehigh | 3 York 1 5 
Luzerne eos Total, 125 





Three additional schools for the more advanced 
pupils are now required :—one in the southern 
part of Potter or Tioga, one in or near Cambria, 
and one in the eastern portion of Chester. One 
also may soon be needed in or near the eastern 
corner of Schuylkill. The school at North 
Sewickley, in Beaver county, which now has only 
46 pupils, is intended to be removed to some 
point near the south-western line of Crawford, 
for the accommodation of the north-western por- 
tion of the State. 

It will also be advisable to obtain two indepen- 
dent schools for the younger pupils, in the western 
part of the State, to relieve the pressure upon the 
institutions in or near Pittsburg, and prevent the 
conveyance of children to such great distances as 
is now unavoidable. 

From the commencement, the same rule and 
inducements were held out to the colored as to 
the white orphans ; and as soon as any applica- 
tions were heard of on their behalf, an attempt 
was made and believed to be successful, to secure 
a proper school: but it failed just at the moment 
when its services were required. As soon after- 
wards as possible, the institution now temporarily 
employed was induced to admit these children ; 
and now promising effort$ are in progress to open 
an independent and well appointed school for 
their proper education and maintenance. 

As soon as this shall be effected, it will be ad- 
visable to employ a special agent to search out 
and bring into the school, the children of this 
meritorious class of patriots ; the means and op- 
portunities of their mothers to bring them within 
its benefits, being such as, in most cases, without 
this, to debar them therefrom. 

During the year, arrangements were made with 
the asylums for the Blind, Deaf and Dumb, and 
Feeble Minded, and also with the IHlouse of Ref- 
uge, for the admission, on State account, of those 
orphans whose cases render them proper inmates 
of these several institutions. Twohave been ad- 
mitted to the institution for the Feeble Minded, 
but none yet to the others. It was intended to 
send one incorrigible lad to the House of Refuge ; 
but the threat to do so seems happily tohave been 
sufficient for his amendment. 
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schools, exclusive of discharges and withdrawals, 
1,600 boys and 1,081 girls, or a total of 2,681, 
being an increase of 1,439 in the year. 

During the greater part of the year the monthly 
number of applications was about the same as in 
1865; but toward the close and since, it has been 
somewhat less. The indications now are that 
about the close of 1867 the number of new admis- 
sions will not exceed that of those dischargeable 
from the schools on arrival at the age of sixteen, 
and otherwise. 

Every county in the State had sent in applica- 
tions up to the 30th of November, 1866, except 
Cameron, Elk, Forest and Green, though from 
Elk four have since been received. From all 
except these four, assignments to schools have 
been made ; and from all, except the same four and 
Erie, actual admissions to school have taken place. 

As heretofore, nearly all the disallowed appli- 
cations were those for children whose fathers, 
though citizens of Pennsylvania, had joined and 
died in regiments of other States. On the other 
hand, the children of citizens of other States who 
were residents of this State at the time of enlist- 
ment and joined our own regiments, have been 
admitted. Both could not consistently be recog- 
nized ; and the rule adopted seemed nearest to 
the intention of the act. 

The proportion of those in whose favor orders 
of admission have been issued, but who have not 
taken advantage of them, still continues large, 
being about one-seventh of the whole. This is 
partly owing to the fact, that, when it comes to 
the act of parting, some mothers are unwilling to 
do so, preferring to keep their children at home 
rather than consult their betterinterests ; partly, 
to the fact that a few were either not in extreme 
need, or, after the issue of the order, had obtain- 
ed better means of support or other positions for 
their children; but the main cause is distance 
from the schools. The last named difficulty will, 
it is hoped, be removed during the present year. 
The others will continue to operate. 

The discharges during the year have been of 
two kinds: Those by arrivai at the age of 16, 
numbering 48, and those granted on the applica- 
tion of mothers, numbering 57. 

Of the former class, it needs only to be remark- 
ed that all were sent home to their mothers and 
none of them bound out, under the act of May, 
1865. They had been generally a very short time 
in the schools ; and, though improved as much 
as could reasonably be expected during their short 
term, and quite respectable in their acquirements 
and conduct, yet they are not sent forth as full 
specimens of what the training powers of the 
schools are expected to produce, in a few years 
and after a full term of study and discipline. The 
most that can be said of them, is, that they were 
comfortably provided for, taught as muchas their 
previous mental condition would admit of, and 
curadedjfrom temptation, during one or two of 
the most critical years of youth. And this is a 
great deal; the years next previous to sixteen 
being those in which most of the seeds of good or 
evil are implanted and most done toward the for- 
mation of character. 

Discharges on application of mothers were, and 
will be, granted, at any age, when shown by cer- 
tificate of the proper Board of School Directors 
and county committee of Superintendence, that 
they have not only come into possession of sufti- 
cient means to maintain their children comfort- 
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ably, but are proper persons to direct their 
education and training. The purpose of the 
State is, not to force its care and education upon 
all soldiers’ orphans, but only to provide, in these 
respects, for the destitute. Hence, when any 
cease to be in want, and have kind and judicious 
parents and comfortable homes to return to, they 
ought to be restored. 2 

The discharges on age during the present year, 
will probably be about 150, and by application of 
mothers about 100, in all 250. In 1868 the whole 
number will be not less than 450; and it will 
thereafter very rapidly increase. 

During the year the number of orphans admit- 
ted on arrivalat theage of four, previous to which 
none can enter the schools, was 70; against 48 
discharged on age in the same time. 

The number of deaths was 13, of whom 9 died 
at the institutions to which they belonged and 4 
had been taken home ; showing the deaths to the 
whole number in all the schools to be as 1 to 300, 

The Schools. 

The plan of these schools was fully described in 
former reports, but a brief synopsis of it now may 
be useful. . 

For the purpose of instruction, the children 
are divided into two classes—the younger and the 
older, or the and less more advanced ; and each 
class is assigned to a different kind of institution. 
The age of nine seems to be the proper dividing 
point, taking the circumstances of physical devel- 
opment and previous mental culture inte account. 

The younger children are chiefly provided for 
in the Children’s Homes and other simi!ar insti- 
tutions in the larger towns. They are there 
boarded, clad and taught, at the expense of the 
State, according to the instructions of the State 
officer. About-one-fourth of this class, however, 
are now in independent and separate schools in 
the country, which, though maintained at greater 
expense, are, for obvious reasons, more desirable. 

The whole number in ail the institutions for 
the junior orphans was, on the Ist of December, 
1135 ; of whom 678 were boys and 457 girls,—the 
sexes being generally in the same schools ; and 
the average age of all was 7 years. 

To all these institutions, except the Northern 
Home in Philadelphia, the Loysville and Ander- 
sonburg schools in Perry and that of Jackson- 
ville in Centre, the rate now paid is $110 per 
pupil, inclusive of clothing. This is known to be 
very low ; still, when iteis considered that these 
are publie or church institutions, whose object is 
not profit or even the gaining of a living for a 
private proprietor, but the doing of good, and 
that most of them have been recipients of public 
aid in one form or other, it will be understood 
how they should be and are satisfied with a com- 
pensation merely equal to actual outlay, exclu- 
sively of interest on investment, rent, mainten- 
ance ofa family and those other demands which the 
private proprietor must take into his calculations, 

To the Northern Home, though of this class, 
a still smaller sum is paid, being $100 per pupil. 
The difference is caused by the fact, that it did, 
and the others did not, receive an appropriation 
from the legislature at the last session; up to 
which time no similar institution reccived more 
than $100. 

The allowance to the private schools of this 
class, (Loysville, Andersonburg and Jackson- 
ville,) is $130 per pupil for boarding, instruction, 


&c., and $20 for clothing. Under the circum- 
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stances above alluded to, and taking into account 
the expense at their first opening for bedding, 
furniture, &c., this has not hitherto been more 
than a fair compensation. Hereafter, it is pro- 
posed, now that the first large outlay has been 
met, to reduce the allowance to $120 for board- 
ing, &c., and $15 for clothing, in all $135. It is 
also proposed to add $5 per pupil to the public 
class of institutions, in which event they will re- 
ceive $100 for boarding, &c., and $15 for clothing, 
in all $115; with the sane allowance to the 
Northern [lome, unless it receive the usual an- 
nual appropriation from the State. 

In all these junior schools the children are well 
fed, comfortably but plainly clad, and such of 
them as are old enough carefully instructed by 
competent teachers, the usual number of hours 
each day. After a thorough examination in 
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June and July annually, such of them as are of 
sullicient age and found prepared, are promoted 
to the more advanced schools, to which they re- 
port themselves at th® close of the summer vaca- 
tion, about the Ist of September. 

3etween this grade and the highest, the Emaus 
Orphan House, at Middletown, occupies a some- 
what anomalous position. It admits a few or- 
phans ofall ages and receives $175 per annum 
for each, including clothes and all other charges. 
But as the average age of its State pupilsis found 
to be little over that in the junior schools, it is 
proposed hereafter to reduce the allowance to 
$150. 

The following table shows the location, name, 
denomination, &c., with the number of pupils on 
the roll on the 1st of December, of each of the 
institutions of the junior grade. 























NAME. Location. | PRINCIPAL. | DENOMINATION. | Manes. | Femares. racine. 
| | 

P. & A. Orphan Asylum, | Allegheny co. | Trustees, | No Denomination, 58 38 | 96 
All. Home for Friendless, do | do do ' 8 11 ; 2 
Soldiers Orp. Hlome,.... do do ‘Roman Catholic, | 17 19 | 36 
Pitts. Ep. Church Home, do do Episcopal, 1 14 | 25 
Rochester Orp. Home,.. | Beaver co., | do | Lutheran, t 4 | 5 
Zelienople, ........,....+- | Butler co., do do 2 1 | 3 
Jacksonville School..... | Center co., | Rey. D. G. Klein, | German Reformed, 46 39 85 
Emaus Orphan House,.. | Dauphin co., | Wm. G. Croll, ; Lutheran, 16 15 3 
Laneaster Child’s Home, | Lancaster co., | Trustees, } No Denomination, | 75 39 114 
© St. James O.Asy. do do Episcopal, 14 14 
Wilkesbarre Ch. Home,.. | Luzerne co., ; _ do | No Denomination, | 46 30 | %6 
Loysville School,...... - | Perry co., Capt.D.L. Tressler | Lutheran, 66 52 | 118 
Andersonburg School,.. do M. Motyer, Esq., | Presbyterian, 82 | 22 | 54 
Northern Home,........ Philadel’a co. do | No Denomination, 94 =| 56 | 150 
Bridesburg Or. Home,.. . do D. Y. Heesler, | German Reformed, | 35 | 23 | 5% 
Germantown Home,.... do Rev. H. Wandt, Lutheran, 28 23 51 
Lincoln Institution, .... | do Trustees, | Episcopal. 82 82 
Episcopal Ch. Home,... | do do do 14 14 
St. John’s Or, Asylum,. | do do | Roman Catholic, | 99 OC 29 
Catholic Home for Girls, do | do do ' | 19 19 
St. Vincent’s Asylum,.. do do do 8 | 5 13 
St. Vincent’s Home,.... do do ; do 2 4 6 
Home for Dest. Col.Chil’n do | do | No Denomination, 5 2 | 5 
Children’s Home,..... - | York co., [ do do * 9 | 14 | 23 
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To the more advanced schools, which are all 
in the hands of private proprietors, and of which 
there are twelve now in operation, the children 
from about nine to the age of sixteen are sent. 
They are well fed and cared for, and instructed 
in all the branches they are prepared to acquire. 
Their clothes, provided by the State, are neat and 
comfortable, but not costly. Those of the boys 
are uniform and somewhat in the military style ; 
and the girls’, without being strictly uniform are 
generally similar to each other in the same insti- 
tution. 

Each school is designed for, and most of them 
now contain, about 150 pupils of both sexes ; with 
at least four teachers and a sufficient number of 
other persons, as matrons, seamstresses, cooks, 
bakers, farmers, Xc., &c.. to effect the proper 
teaching and training of pupils. 

In all the schools of this class there were at the 
close of the year, 1546 pupils, of whom 922 were 
boys and 624 girls ; and the average age of the 
whole was 11} years. 

Every school has at least 20 acres of arable 
land attached to it, though several have consider- 
ably more, with the requisite outbuildings, im- 
plements and stock to afford that instruction as 
well as employment to the boys in gardening and 
agriculture, and to the girls in household affairs, 


which all should acquire at home, had a home 
been left to them:—The general rule being to 
have all the work of the establishment, suitable 
to their age, performed by the pupils under proper 
supervision and instruction ; but so regulated as 
not to interfere with their daily studies as school 
pupils. 

Due care is also taken that a sufficient time for 
play and exercise shall be allowed ; military drill 
forming a good portion of the latter in the case 
of the boys. 

Religious culture is provided for : 1. By placing 
each school in the care of a Principal of good 
character, who is also in most cases a member of 
one or other of the churches, and enjoining stated 
family worship and other proper religious obser- 
vances ; 2. By inviting the clergy of all denomi- 
nations in the vicinity, to attend to the religious 
instruction of the pupils whose parents were of 
their respective denominations ; and 3. By assign- 
ing, whenever not impracticable by distance, each 
orphan to a school in charge of a person or church 
of the same denomination as the deceased father. 

The main difficulty in these higher schools, 
during the year, has been the want of sufficient 
accommodations and of suitable furniture and 
appliances for institutions of their class. Much 
embarrassment has been experienced in supply- 
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ing these while the schools were in active opera- 
tion, without materially interfering with the com- 
fort and progress of the pupils. This has been 
greatly increased by difficulty in obtaing mechanics 
to do the work, even at existing high prices. 
Still, though at a later day than was expected, 
they are rapidly assuming their proper condition, 
and will soon be provided with all the essentials. 

Yet, notwithstanding all impediments, it is grat- 
ifying to know that in no case have the studies of 
the pupils been discontinued or materially inter- 
rupted, but that, though at the expense of some 
comfort and neatness, their school exercises have 
been kept up and will compare, in result, with any 
otherinstitutions. This, afterall, isthe great point; 
for, if wecan soimprove the fleeting present of these 
children of the State as to prepare them properly 
for the business and responsibilities of life, it will 
matter little, hereafter, whether the desk on 
which they studied and wrote was of mahogany 
or pine, the surroundings of the school in the 
confusion of repair or the nice order of a finished 
institution, and the night spent three in a bed 
after a day of study and labor, or on a single 
couch in a less crowded room. All that is requi- 
site to the formation of habits of neatness and 
order and of sentiments of propriety and taste, 
as well as to health and comfort, must be provided 
as soon as possible and insisted on; but the ob- 
tainment even of these is not worth the time that 
would be wasted by keeping these children out of 
school and within evil influences, while elabor- 
ate and perfect establishments for them were in 
the slow progress of completion. 

In the essentials of sound instruction and of as 
much of comfort as most persons in the commu- 
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nity and of much more than nearly all of them- 
selves ever before enjoyed, it is confidently claim- 
ed that the year in the lifetime of these children 
which has just closed, has been passed. And, 
looking at the future in connection with the ar- 
rangements now nearly completed, for their per- 
manent accommodation, it is believed that no 
reasonable expectation on the part of their friends 
or the State will be disappointed. 

The cost in these schools, is $150 a year for 
each pupil, for every thing except new clothes 
and shoes and shoe-mending. 

Taking into account the present prices of pro- 
visions, and of labor and materials in completing 
the schools up to the requirements of the plan, 
and the cost of the large teaching and other force 
necessarily employed, it is felt that, for the present 
at least, the allowance to these institutions is not 
too large. But, inasmuch as there is no contract 
with them except from year to year, the first 
material and permanent decline in prices should 
be taken advantage of to reduce the cost to the 
State ; always so graduating the price as notonly 
to ensure a sufficiency of every thing requisite 
for the pupils, but a reasonable remuneration for 
the ovtlay, labor and time of the proprietor. 

The principles according to which the schools 
of this class are to be conducted and the rules for 
carrying them into effect, will be appended to this 
report.* These are now systematically going into 
operation, and thus far they promise to be suc- 
cessful. 

The following table presents a list of these 
schools, with their locations, names of Principals, 
Religious denomination, and number of pupils, 
male and female, and totals. 



































Name or Scnoot. | Location. PRINCIPAL. DENOMINATION. | Boys. | Girts. | ToTALs. 
| | i _ | — 

Dayton School, ........ , Armstrong co| Rev. J. M. Elder, | Apost. Re’ormed, | 53 | $2 85 
North Sewickley, School l Beaver co., Rey. J. H. Mann, | Methodist, | St. 4 15 46 
Philipsburg School,..... do Rey. W.G. Taylor,| Presbyterian, | 68! 69 137 
Quakertown School,.... | Bucks co., Rey. L. Cort, Ger. Reformed, 99 44 145 
Orangeville School,..... | Columbia co.,} H. D. Walker, Baptist, | 83 74 157 
White Hall School,..... Cumber’d co.,} D. Denlinger, Methodist, | 88 64 | 153 
Uniontown School,..... Fayette co., A. H. Waters, Lutheran, 48 | 24 ; 
Cassville School, ....... Hunting’n co.| A. L. Guss, Lutheran, 101 | G7 | 178 
McAllisterville School,.. | Juniata co., G. F. McFarland, | Methodist, 90 =| 7 | 160 
Paradise School, . ..... | Lancaster co.,! 8. Preston, Friend, 8s | 68 | 151 
Mount Joy School,..... do J. R. Carothers, | Presbyterian, 80 | 38 6] «(118 
Harford School,........ | Susqueh’a co. | C. W. Deans, Episcopal, s 93 | 54 | 147 

Total,.... eecece FOOSE HEHE SHEE OES SHEESH HEHE HERE REESE HEHEHE EE OEE ~ 993° «| ~«=2694~=C«'s«sd dS 











’ The Mode of Instruction. 

A somewhat intimate acquaintance with the 
schools of the State during nearly one-third of a 
century, and a close observance of not a few of 
them for a large portion of that time,—to say 
nothing of individual experience as school boy 
and student,—have led to the conclusion that 
there are radical defects in both of the very op- 
posite methods of teaching now in vogue. 

According to one extreme, the teacher selects 
a text-book on the branch or science to be ac- 
quired, which book generally consists of a dry, 
methodized condensation of the rinciples or fun- 
damental parts of the study to be pursued, with 


2 few equally uninviting rules for practice, and 


some examples of their mode of operation. A 





* See Pennsylvania School Journal, November number, 


task, in this process of ‘‘ making bricks without 
straw,’’ called a lesson, is assigned, mostly with- 
out explanatory preparation, forming a burthen 
to the poor book-slave which the teacher himself, 
in like position, would find grievous to be borne. 
And, not only is there no help in the teacher, 
but in nine cases out of ten if not more, there is 
no help in any quarter whatever ; for, at home, 
either from want of time, inclination, or know- 
ledge, the parent cannot afford it. A recitation 
of this lesson—studied, it may be, but not compre- 
hended—is attempted next day, and is a failure. 
Coercion by reprimand or ridicule, keeping in or 
ee more tyrannical than all, by doubl- 
ing the task—is resorted to with equal ill success. 
The result generally is, that distaste for learning 
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and dislike of school which are thence thought- 
lessly assumed to be their inseparable concomit- 
ants. Isit any wonder that, from such treatment, 
idleness, stolidity and ignorance, or, at least, 
superficial scholarship and a hatred of books, 
except those of the most useless class, pervade 
our youth ? 

The other method errs in the annie extreme 
and with no better, though more showy results ;— 
asking the learner to do nothing which he does 
not like and believe nothin, which he cannot 
comprehend, it assures him that he himself, by 
his own efforts, is equal to all achievements. It 
seems to go on the principle that there is a cer- 
tain amount of something within each child, 
which, merely by beginning at the right end and 
thence drawing progressively and in due order to 
the other, may ~ extracted from him, like the 
filament of the silk-worm, till gradually wound up, 
it becomes the finished cocoon of knowledge ; and 
that, too, all by his own efforts. He is to do all 
his own thinking, arrive in every case at the cor- 
rect conclusion, educe his own rules that are to 
solve every difliculty, and comprehend and retain 
all knowledge without or with little of the drudg- 
ery of memorization. Thus he is to become a 
learned, self-reliant and perfect man, by the sim- 
ple process of having been told where to begin and 
what to do next at each stage in the upward 
career, without having to be told how to de it at 
any 

Of course these are the extremes of each sys- 
tem, for necessity has compelled many modifica- 
tions of both, to make them at all practicable ; 
but the fundamental principles of the opposite 
systems are as stated. Each is the result of the 
abuse of the text-book of modern times, which 
seems to have almost entirely supplanted the oral 
instruction of the old masters. The one assumes 
that from the book the pupil is to draw in and 
acquire, by his own unassisted labor, all infor- 
mation and knowledge necessary for him; the 
other, that, by the same self agency, the book is 
to draw out of him the fullness of knowledge and 
the perfection of mental development. 

Now, education, in the school relation of the 
term, whether it be regarded as the mere acqui- 
sition of knowledge, objectively, or as the devel- 
opment of the intellect, subjectively, consists of 
three processes or parts: Self-effort, under 
proper guidance as to the selection of the study ; 
Instruction, by an educated mind when the learner 
fails in power or in tact to cope with the obstacles 
encountered ; and Examination, to ascertain 
whether these efforts and that instruction have 
effected the object in view. Hence, the indis- 
pensable agencies are the Book, the Instructor 
and the Examiner ;—the Book to be studied, the 
Instructor to aid in the study, and the Exafminer 
to ascertain the degree of success. The last two 
offices may, and often are and necessarily must 
be, exercised by the same person ; but in all cases 
that admit of it, the better way is that the Ex- 
aminer, who assigns and finally hears the lesson, 
be not the Instructor who aids in its study. It 
is also essential that the book be not used, in 
study, except within reach of the aid of the in- 
structor. For, if the main danger of contracting 
dislike for the book and consequently for learn- 
ing, arise from the attempted use of it without 
the requisite aid, then it must as surely follow, 
that the constant presence of that friendly and 
intelligent aid is as essential to the prevention 
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of the danger, as that the reverse will incur the 
apprehended mischief. 

If there is soundness in these views, ji requires 
no argument, to right minds, to establish these 
points : 

1. That if by these, or any other proper means, 
the pupil be made habitually to master every 
lesson to his own satisfaction and that of him to 
whom it is to be recited, that distaste for study 
which is now so common will disappear, to the 
extent, at least, to which it can be removed from 
any other species of continuous effort, or labor. 

2. That scholarship, as far as it shall proceed 
under such conditions, will be not only sound and 
thorough, but satisfactory and practical; and 
that a desire will probably be thus created and 
made habitual to increase it, in after life. 

3. That a better class of citizens will thus be 
prepared, neither ignorant, stolid nor opposed to 
learning, on the one hand, nor on the other, mere 
self-pleasers and contemners of authority ; but 
men and women ever ready to recognize superior 
knowledge wherever encountered, and therefore 
modest ; apt to impart information when in their 
power to do so, and therefore intelligent; not 
given to arrogate to themselves more than they 
know or really possess, and therefore honest ; 
and—better than all—with such faith in the 
necessary and the probable, though the one be 
ordained without their assent and the other un- 
verified by human science, as to be willing to 
obey man’s laws and believe God’s word. 

If popular education has any function essential 
and invaluable to a free people, it is that of form- 
ing honest character. No doubt should be enter- 
tained of its ability, if rightly directed, to effect 
this result ; but the misfortune is, that it has not 
generally been rightly directed. To accomplish 
this great end, the treatment of the child in 
school, no matter what the study, or the book, or 
the order of exercises, must be such as constantly 
to regard as more important than all else, the 
feelings aroused, the habits formed and the life 
direction imparted,—in a word, the character 
built up. 

It is believed that the method of instruction 
here indicated and elsewhere in this report more 
fully detailed, and now going into operation in 
these schools, may aid in effecting this best result 
of education. 

And where could the improvement of our pop- 
ular instruction be more appropriately attempted, 
than in the schools for the orphans of our dead 
heroes? On what effort at amendment should 
the blessing of God be more certainly hoped to 
descend, than upon one developed in this great 
work of public beneficence ? What more beauti- 
ful return to the State could be imagined, than 
that her general system of education shall be ben- 
efited in the schools which her gratitude has 
founded and by the first-fruit efforts of the or- 
phans whom she has adopted ? 


Examination, Inspection and Visitation. 


Early in the year it beeame apparent that the 
schools could not be effectively managed without 
additional assistance. Accordingly, with the 
consent of the Governor, an Examiner and In- 
spector were appointed. These, with the Super- 
intendent and clerk, now constitute the force of 
the office. 

It is the duty of the Examiner to visit all the 
institutions, and to supervise and direct the 
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school-room operations therein ; introducing, as 
rapidly as possible, the method of instruction pre- 
scribed by the regulations. For the latter pur- 
pose he is to remain a week, or longer if necessary, 
at each of the more advanced schools, to see that 
competent teachers are employed, and the system 
carried into full effect. It is also his duty to visit 
the junior schools periodically,toascertain whether 
proper instruction is imparted, and annually to 
examine their higher classes and make transfers 
or promotions to the more advanced schools. 

It is the duty of the Inspector, regularly, aud as 
often as practicable, to visit all the institutions, 
and to see that the clothes, food, bedding and per- 
sons of the children are in proper condition. He is 
also to examine the state of the schools, as to the 
comfort, cleanliness and ventilation of the build- 
ings, the condition of the grounds and out-houses, 
and the arrangements for the employment and in- 
struction in farming. gardening and military drill, 
of the boys, and of the girls in sewing and house- 
hold employments, with their means for physical 
exercise. ‘To him is also committed the distri- 
bution and care of the garments sent to the 
schools, and of the materials for those to be there 
made up. 

The visits of the Examiner and Inspector, with 
those of the Superintendent, are shown by the 
following list ;—those of the two former, which 
commenced about the Ist of May, varying in 
duration from two hours to one week each, and 
of the Superintendent, from two hours to one 
day, the latter being exclusive of trips in search of 
proper positions for new schools. 
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NAMES. }e is S S 
Hoe 
Dayton (new school)........s+0+06 | 1 1 
North Sewickley ....00-ccsesesscece 3 2 5 | 10 
Phillipsburg (new school)........ --| 3} 5] 5] 18 
Quakertown. .....cccceeccevecsees 1 2 6 9 
Orangeville. .........00 esccseccons 2| 2] 4] 8 
White Hall (new school)........... 2 8 6 | 16 
Uniontown (new school)........... 2; 1 1 4 
i ETE ee 2; 2] 3| 7 
McAllisterville.........cce-eeeeeeee| 1 2; 6; 9 
CANE. 65.0:0 bes seone's age ceengows --| 4110] 8 | 22 
MOORE POPs cca cncacsesscccciessences! BD) B41 7 | 1 
ing t a ew cneus o54 the Sek Rees 3| 27 4 8 
P. & A. Orphan Asyium........... 9 hige 39 leah GO 
66 Home for Friendless....... 3 1 1 5 
66 Soldiers’ Orphans Home....| 2 1 1 A 
sé Episcopal Church Home....}| 2! 1 2| 5 
Rochester Orphan Home, (new.).... 
Zelienople Farm School...... ss... 
Jacksonville School (new)..........] 2 1 3 
Emaus Orphan House.............. 1 1 2 
Lancaster Childrens’ Home,. ..... 3 8 6 
«© = Orphan Asylum.......... 7 3 3 
Wilkesbarre Home....... wédietesseay ie 4; 3] 8 
Loysville School.........++++0+ esoe] Bj 2 5 
Andersonburg School (new).......0..) 2 2 
Phildelphia Northern Home.........| 3 | 38 6 
66 Bridesburg Home.... ..} 1 2 1 4 
sé Germantown Home......| 2 1 2 5 
66 Lincoln Institution......;~ 5 | 3 8 
as Church Home.........../ 1 2 3 
«“ St Johns O. Asylum....| 1 2} 1] 4 
“ Catholic Home.......... 
“ St Vincent’s O. Asylum.. 1 1 
- * sé Home..... 1 1 
York Childrens’ Home........-.......:| 2; 8 5 
Phil. Col. ved Childrens’ Home...... 
67 | 76 168 |211 
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The selection of Mr. AMos Row, as Examiner, 
and of Col. W. L. BEAR, as Inspector, has been 
very fortunate, and the efficiency of the plan 
greatly promoted by their agency. In the single 
item of clothing alone, it is believed that more 
than the amount of their united salary has been 
saved by their means. The retirement of the 
latter from his position, has left a vacancy which 
it will be exceedingly difficult to supply. 

Excursion to Philadelphia. 


By direction of the Governor, and at the invi- 
tation of the Committee having charge of the 
ceremonial, all the pupils of the more advanced 
schools—then about 1100 in number,—were pre- 
sent at the public return to the State of the regi- 
mental battle flags, in defence of which their 
fathers had fought and died. It was an era in 
their lives never to be forgotten, and themselves 
a most touching portion of the grand spectacle. 
Their officers and teachers had cause to be proud 
of them. Instead ot appearing like rude and des- 
titute children, picked up and dressed out for 
the occasion, their conduct and bearing were 
those of well taught and intelligent youths, self- 
possessed, at ease and well behaved under the 
novel circumstances in which they were placed. 
Not an act of insubordination or impropriety oc- 
curred during the whoije excursion ; and all re- 
turned to their schools, at the end of it, in good 
health and fine spirits. 

Though the occasion had been the cause of 
much previous solicitude, and the preparation for 
it and its management imposed no little labor, 
yet its full success compensated for all. 

Amongst its pleasing incidents must be pub- 
licly acknowledged the generous hospitality with 
which the girls were received into their families 
by the citizens of Philadelphia, except one hun- 
dred who were gratuitously entertained at the 
State Asylum for the Blind. The boys found 
most appropriate and free quarters at the Soldiers’ 
Home, in Filbert street. There, amidst scarred 
veterans of the army and at the hands of the 
lady managers and the officers of that noble in- 
stitution, every thing was done that could be, to 
make them comfortable. 

The success and economy of this excursion 
were promoted by the railroads. No Pennsyl- 
vania companies charged for the use of their cars, 
and all their agents exerted themselves to the 
utmost to secure-the comfort and safety of the 
children. 


Cost of the System during the Year. 


The annexed statement of receipts and expen- 
ditures, as settled by the Auditor General, exhibits 
the financial operations of the trust during the 
year. The means are found to be about equal 
to all the demands ; for, though there appears to 
have been a balance unexpended on the Ist of 
Dec. 1865, of $12,121.16; yet when some out- 
standing claims, not presented at the date of this 
report (including about $1,000 due to the new 
school at Dayton,) and the cost of winter shoes 
only recently delivered, shall have been met, the 
balance towards the year commencing December 
Ist, 1866, will be very small; and all of it has 
already been advanced, on account, to some of 
the schools. 

Chargeable to this balance will also be the few 
allowances, at the rate of $50 per pupil per an- 
num, made to mothers keeping their children at 
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home, under the discretionary power given to the 
Governor, with the appropriation of 1866. These 
will not all amount to $1000; but as there are 
some undecided claims of this kind on hand, and 
as, when allowed, it has been thought just to let 
them relate back to the 12th of April, 1566, when 
this feature was added to the system, it is not 
thought necessary now to include the details. 
They will be embraced in next year’s report. 

The general expenses, including Postage, Sta- 
tionery, Printing, Advertising, Transferring pu- 
pils, Funerals, Salaries, Traveling Expenses and 

ixcursion to Philadelphia, was $8,190.06. 

Theentire cost of Clothing, including Hats, Caps, 
Bonnets and Hoods, Stockings, Shoes and Shoe- 
mending, all materials for clothing, cost of making 
up both at Lancaster and the schools, with freight 
and tax, amounted to $44,421.98. This sum, 
divided by 1546—the number in the more ad- 
vanced schools—shows the cost for clothing per 
pupil, to have been $28.73}. 

The clothing for the junior orphans is provided 
by the institutions in which they are placed, out 
of the annual sum paid for each. The number 
lest year having been 1135, and the estimate for 
clothing each $20, the whole cost for the cloth- 
ing of this class may be called $22,700. This 
sum added to the $44,421.98 paid for clothing the 
older orphans, gives $67,121.98 as the entire cost 
of clothing in all the schools, during the year. 

The remaining sum of $233,836.62 is the cost 
during such portion of the year as the different 
pupils were in the schools, for boarding, lodging, 
washing, mending, light, fuel, medical attend- 
ance, medicine and nursing, with instruction, 
books and stationery ; all these being furnished 
for the annual sum per pupil, paid by the State 
in the schools of the respective grades. 

Next to the main sum ‘for keeping orphans ”’ 
at each of the more advanced schools, in the an- 
nexed statementyis an item for ‘‘making clothes, 
mending shoes, &c.’’ It is proper tostate that 
most of these also include the cost of more or less 
materials for garments for new pupils whose needs 
were urgent, purchased at the schools, and several 
considerable sums paid for new shoes. The latter 
is the case, especially, at Harford, whose princi- 
pal, with the assent of the Superintendent, thus 
purchased a number of pairs of shoes of good 
quality and at fair price. Thisitem at the McAllis- 
terville school has also been considerably increased 
by the cost of making up there the boy’s winter 
suits, these having being prepared for all the other 
schools at Lancaster. 

In contrasting this class of items with each other, 
it must also be borne in mind, that the schools of 
Philipsburg, White Hall and Madison (at Union- 
town) have not been in operation the whole year, 
and the last two only a few months. Still, there 
is too much difference, which, it is intended, by 
the ‘continued agency of an efficient Inspection, 
shall disappear. 

On the whole, however, it is claimed that this 
trust has been managed with as much economy, 
as was consistant with the comfort of the children 
and the character of the State. 


Estimate for 1867. 


Owing to the growing popularity of the schools 
and the operation of the act of May, 1865, which 
added one year to the school term of each orphan, 
(increasing it from the 15th to the 16th year of 
age,) the number in all the schools at the end 
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of the present year—that is, on the 30th of No- 
vember, 1867—will be more than was supposed a 
year ago. It cannot safely be estimated at less 
than 3,500, after making allowance for all dis- 
charges and withdrawals. Of these, 2,000 will be 
in the advanced and 1,500 in the lower schools. 
On this basis, — 


The Boarding and Instruction, &e of 2, ad- 


vanced pupils, at $150, will be............. $300,000 
Their clothing, say at 230, includings cloaks 
SOF GG DOCH: We DCs cks.enscaasbia ndidasce’s 60,000 


Of the 1,500 of junior grade it is hoped that 
500 will be in separate schools in the country, 


DAA ENS GAG ais cain ss vac sasancnves 67,000 

The remaining 1,000 of the same grade in the 
Homes, &c., at $115, will ecost..........,.. 115,000 
General expenses—say ........ coe ene ee e cee 10,000 
$552,500 


But, as the whole of these 3,500 pupils will not 
be on the rolls of the schools till toward the end 
of the year, the cost will be something less than 
the above calculation. It will not, however, fall 
below $500,000 ; which is accordingly reported as 
the amount required for the education and main- 
tenance of the Soldiers’ Orphans of the State, 
from December 1st,1866, till November 30th, 1867. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the appro- 
priation for the current year ought to be made 
with as little delay as possible. The withhold- 
ing of that for last year till the 12th of April was 
the cause of great inconvenience. 

The Plan and its Results. 


It is not supposed to be necessary to lengthen 
this report by any eulogy of the State, for her 
justice to those orphaned in her defence and in 
vindication of our nationality. The promptness 
and liberality of her action in the matter are her 
best praise. 

The plan in operation is believed to be the 
most suitable and efficient that that could have 
been adopted, under the circumstances. It is 
cumbered with no complicated machinery or 
numerous corps of State officers. It possesses 
the power of expansion to meet the demands of 
the time, and of contraction as the number of 
applicants shall diminish. And, when the last 
orphan shall have been trained and sent forth to 
the work of life, the last school will at once close, 
without sale by the State, of property or effects. 
The simple but noble undertaking will finally ter- 
minate, when the last quarterly account of the 
State agent shall have been settied. 

As to the schools, they are before the public in 
their present operations, and their effects upon 
the future are fearlessly committed to the test of 
time. They are known neither to be perfect nor 
as yet so well adapted in every particular to their 
great work as they soon shall be. But they are 
believed to be effecting all that sould be reason- 
ably expected of them, and to be preparing their 
pupils for the trials of life, with as much of com- 
fort and benefit to those pupils and of credit and 
economy to the State, as could possibly be effected 
by the most elaborate and expensive system that 
might be devised. 

The continuance of legislative favor and liber- 
ality is therefore confidently looked for ; and that 
the representatives of the people may see and 
judge for themselves, it is respectfully requested 
that they shall visit the schools by committee, or 
otherwise, and thus learn the working of the 
system. 
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To the Governor the liberty is taken of saying, 
that, though this trust was very unwillingly as- 
sumed, yet its discharge, though often perplex- 
ing and difficult, has always been full of interest 
and compensating reflections. To have been 
even a secondary agent in realizing, thus far, a 
benefaction which must ever stand prominent 
amidst the many distinguished acts of the most 
difficult executive administration in the history 
of the State, is an honor to be proud of. 

Tuo. H. BURROWEs. 
Supt. Soldiers’ Orphans. 
LANCASTER, January 12, 1867. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 

Tuo. H. Burrowes, Supterintendent Soldiers’ 
Orphans, in account with the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for the year ending November 30, 1866. 

Accountant charges himself with balance in 
hand at annual settlement to Dec. 1, 1866... 1,270 42 

Jan. 10. Balance in full from Penn’a R. Co... 20,000 00 


April 12, Cash from State Treas. of appr’on 1866 75,000 00 
May 11. “9 66 66 se 25,000 00 
June 11, 66 ss se prhésnanawes 25,000 00 
July 6. - 6s CO PUR aeesedass 25,000 00 
Ang. 22. « 6 “ ewes view ces 25,000 00 
Sept.10. « 6 Shin, |. giatihie . +» 25,000 00 
Oct. 15. 6 6 ace eeseeee 30,000 00 
Noy. 26. «© - 7 paanpen 20,000 00 
Jan. 2, 1867 << 6 dine hathinpe eas 25,000 00 
Jan. 7. 6 oe y iba eT Sear 25,000 00 

$321,270 42 


Accountant asks credit for the following pay- 
ments, as per quarterly accounts filed and settled : 


GENERAL EXPENSES. 

DA sachet aaa ek arrcis.s Seas, Siena nie D diets ake 272 20 
Stationery and Blank Books,....... pia e ik 6 eck mal 111 42 
WOR bees cee acachune « cameviee cenatenes 4 . 46300 
MR ain tian d6 ch wdbieeas eeu es pp ie .= ay 392 62 
Transferring Orphans,.......seecseeccses -eeee 40480 
Expenses Of Fancrals,......csiccsscvccsvccssees 134 11 
Rin tothe acpiag hare sic da Ais aisinmbiaioesaan dot 4,952 06 
Traveling expenses of Self and Assistants,...... 676 11 
Fourth of July Excursion to Philadelphia,...... 784 34 

$8,190 66 


GENERAL CLOTHING ACCOUNT. 


Express charges & freight on Goods & Clothes 93 67 
Material for Clothing, ..........csecceccseven 22,196 30 
Shoes and Stockings,........... FTE Pir e 7,175 74 
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SE NN as o:s wa’, aati tas «min na'ansis ease 1,786 62 

EE icy ant b bb4c0s.inds seven scene 2,949 494 

U. 8. Tax on Clothing,....... 684 00 
ON 58088 ccd 5 Scbaeckus 0 000 seseeseee $4,880 S24 


ScHooL ACCOUNTS. 
McAllisterville, keeping Orpn’s to Dec. 1, 1866, 22,188 25 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 1,679 58 
Paradise, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1. 1866.... 18,311 48 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 851 41 
Mount Joy, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866,. 15,919 41 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 836 97 
Orangeville, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866, 20,137 59 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 992 36 
Quakertown, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866, 17,954 62 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &ce. 850 64 
N. Sewickley, keeping Orph’s to Dec. 1, 1866, 13,538 62 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 910 33 
Cassville, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866,.... 21,879 28 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 1,589 95 
Harford, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866,... 14,748 79 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 1,239 66 
Philipsburg, keeping Orpn’s to Dec. 1, 1866, . 9,334 74 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 233 48 
White Hall, keeping Orpn’s to Dec. 1, 1866,.. 6,297 16 


do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 313 07% 
Madison, keeping Orphans to Dec. 1, 1866,...... 1,226 67 
do making Clothes, mending Shoes &c. 385 70 


Nor. Home Phila., keeping Or. to Dec 1, 1866, 15,067 66 
Germantown, ‘ “6 sé 6 4,669 77 


Bridesburg, 66 “ “< ‘sé 5,759 28 
Lincoln Inst. * 6 66 6c 3,277 90 
Epis. Church Home, se as 6 939 83 
St Johns O. A. * 66 66 66 2,462 07 
St. Vincent’s, * sé se sé 319 71 
Catholic, 66 sé sé sé 1,305 00 
St. Vincent’s Asy., 66 6s sé 1,349 33° 
Childrens’ Home Lan., sé 6< 7.874 35 
Orphan Asylum ‘ «cs - ee 1,194 46 
York Childrens’ Home, “6 sé 2,190 33 
Emans Orphan House, * $s 6 3,852 95 
Loysville School, «cs 66 “6 20,415 69 
Andersonburg School, * as és 789 86 
Jacksonville School, “6 66 66 3,930 73 
Wilkesbarre Home, 7 be ¢ 5,006 40 
Nazareth Hall, 66 6 66 92 00 
Pitts. & Allegy. Or. A. “ s ‘ 7,151 38 
sé Home for Fr. “© sé sé 944 06 
‘¢ Church Home, “6 6s 66 2,105 37 
All’g. co.8ol. Or. Home, ‘ 6 é 3,874 11 
Farm School Zelienople, ‘* és sa 927 75 


Total Expenses for the'yearending Novem- 
ber 30th, 1866.......6. 


Seas s dice geese. Sete ae ee 
Bal. applicable to claims since Noy. 30, 66, 


12,121 16 
$321,270 42 
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Keports Heal before Convention of County Superintendents, 


Irregularity of Attendance in Schools. 


That irregularity of attendance and truancy 
exist, and are on the increase to a greater or less 
extent in every school district in this State, every 
Superintendent knows. How to remove these 
impediments in the way of rendering our common 
school system more efficient, in making it truly 
universal, is the question presented to us for so- 
lution. That all remedies heretofore have utterly 
failed is evjdent from the fact, that the annual aver- 
age attendance throughout the State is growing 
less every year. The annually repeated suggestions 
of County Superintendents,—give us good school 





houses, attractive furniture, beautiful surround- 
ings, and good teachers,—are not even checking, 
much less removing these evils. We have built 
beautiful school-houses, furnished them magnilfi- 
cently, procured the very best of teachers, and 
acquainted the parents almost every week with 
the sad effects of irregular attendance upon the 
school, the pupil, and the epeaeme J ;, yet statis- 
tics show that these evils are annually increasing. 
Pittsburg with her conveniently situated, and 
neatly constructed buildings, excellent teachers 
and ten months term can secure an average annual 
attendance of only 53 per cent., while Patton dis- 
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trict in the same county, with remote, and prob- 
ably ordinary houses, middling teachers, and four 
months term, has an average attendance of 86 
per cent. West Chester similarly supplied, has 
an attendance of 49 per cent., while East Vincent 
township with scattered school houses, and a six 
months term, has an attendance of 89 per cent. 
of its enrolled pupils ; Reading only 41 per cent., 
while there is not another district in Berks county 
showing so poor an attendance. So, compara- 
tively, with every other township, borough and 
city in the State ; showing most conclusively, that 
if incompetent teachers, a short school term, and 
unsuitable school houses were the principal causes; 
the attendance should improve as these become 
better; or at least it should be better in our 
boroughs, and cities, than in our sparsely settled, 
and poorly supplied townships. Such, however, 
is not the case. Every one present will admit, 
that vast improvement in all these, has been made 
during the past twelve years; yet the average 
attendance has been make no better. While it 
is true that the unattractive school house, in- 
competent teacher, and perverse pupils, have 
something to do with irregular attendance ; we 
must come to the painful conclusion that the in- 
difference of the public mind tothe success of our 
common schools is the great primarycause. You 
might build palaces for school houses, and, if 
possible, employ angels for teachers, and you 
could not remove this indulgence and negligence 
of parents. How shall we, then, remove this 
evil ? Continue our efforts to educate the public 
mind up to it! But have we not been at this for 
the past twelve years ? And what progress have 
we made! Theories, heretofore advanced, have 
not so far produced the desired result ; and mea- 
sures more coercive must be adopted. Because 
so long as business and politics engross the atten- 
tion of every community, just so long will this 
apathy and consequent evil exist. 

It is true that a large majority of the citizens 
of our State have become favorable to the cause 
of universal education ; yet, they will not enlist 
in it with the same zeal and determination, that 
they will in a business transaction, or a political 
contest. Hence if we wish to reach the ends de- 
signed by those who framed our system of com- 
mon school education, and furnished the means 
to carry it into operation, we must interpose 
legislative action to remove these great hindrances. 
This has been tried, to some extent, in some 
States, and is even now in successful operation in 
the cities and towns oftwo. Their annual reports 
show the wisdom of this course ; the city of Bos- 
ton having 91 per cent. of all its enrolled pupils 
in attendance, and Massachusetts, 76 for 1564, 
Compulsory attendance is suggested on the prin- 
ciple, that if the State has the right to tax the 
people for the education of the children, the peo- 
ple have a right to demand that the children 
avail themselves of the means of instruction pro- 
vided for them. If it is right for Pennsylvania 
to appropriate $260,000 for the education of her 
children, is it not her duty to see that every 
child receives that education? Our State has 
done nobly in providing the means for universal 
education, but she has, so far, shrunk from the 
duty of securing to every child the great blessing 
ofa good practical educatiqn. The fact that only 


62 per cent of all the children enrolled in our 
ublic schools during the school year ending June 
st, 1865, were in daily attendance for an average 
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period of only 5 months and 14 days, discloses a 
startling amount of irregular attendance, besides 
a number of youth, habitual truants and vag- 
rants in our large cities and towns, who seldom, 
ifever, see the interior ef a school room, and 
consequently are not enrolled. Of this number 
we have no definite means of determining. But 
our statistics show, that nearly or quite one-half 
of this appropriation is actually wasted. Toinfer 
from this, however, that one-half of the youth of 
our State are growing up without ‘school advan- 
tages, would be to make a serious mistake ; be- 
cause, in our townships and towns but few, if 
any children of the legal age are to be found 
growing up without some degree of schooling ; 
but so irregular is their attendance, that the 
whole number of children enrolled in the State 
attend only one-half of the average time the 
schools are open,—5 months and 14 days,—or 2 
months and 17 days. Would it not result in 
greater good to our pupils if we could have them 
in school every day for 2 months and 17 days, 
than every other day for 5 months and 14 days ? 
If we wish then to secure to our children the 
full benefit of the appropriations, we must em- 
ploy in their behalf the same power that created 
the schools, and appropriates the means for car- 
rying them on. 

The question we have then created is: How 
shall we do this ? Some have suggested that an 
act be passed denying the privilege of the elective 
franchise to every man who cannot, or has not, 
read the Declaration of Independence, the Con- 
stitution of the United States, and the Constitu- 
tion of the Commonwealth. While some might 
doubt the constitutionality of such an act, I 
think it would not accomplish the end desired. 
It would probably bring into our schools the com- 
paratively small number of boys who are kept 
from school by their parents to support them, 
often in idleness and drunkenness, by pilfering 
about the wharves and streets of our cities, but it 
would not secure to our girls that education 
necessary to enable mothers to lay in the infant 
mind, that moral and mental foundation upon 
which to rear the educational fabric. The girls 
must attend regularly, then, as well as the boys. 

I have also shown, that the number outside of 
large cities, who come up to manhood without 
having attended school, for at least a short 
period, is comparatively small ; consequently they 
acquire the rudiments of an education, however 
irregularly they may attend. But if we wish to 
give our boys and girls a good practical know- 
ledge of the common English branches a know- 
ledge that will enable them to think and act for 
themselves, we must have them in school regu- 
larly for at least three months every year from 
six to fifteen years of age. To secure this, we 
must adopt compulsory attendance,—to the in- 
dulgent and careless parent a harsh measure, but 
if properly administered, an effective one. 

Massachusetts adopted this system in 1850, and 
the results have been very satisfactory where the 
provisions of the law are strictly enforced. 

In 1852 the New York Legislature passed a law 
which is said to be an excellent one, and fully 
recognizes the principle that it is the duty of the 
State to protect and provide for its destitute and 
unprotected children. 

The laws of these States, however, only ‘‘em- 
power the cities and towns to frame such ordi- 
nances and by-laws respecting such children, as 
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shall be most conducive to their welfare, and the 


good order of such city or town.’? And there 
shall be :nnexed to such ordinances suitable pen- 
alties, not exceeding for any one breach, a fine of 
$20 to be appropriated to the use of the city or 
town.’’ The laws of Massachusetts further pro- 
vide, that every person who shall have any child 
under his control between the ages of eight and 
fourteen years, shall send such child to some pub- 
lic school within such city or town as he ma 
reside, during a period of at least twelve weeks, if 
the public schools within such city ortown are so 
long kept open ; six weeks of which time shall be 
consecutive.’? These laws are very good ; but it 
will be seen that they apply principally to truants, 
and those, who otherwise would not receive a 
common school education ; and their adoption is 
left to the discretion of the cities and towns. If 
a majority in these were opposed to the adoption 
of such measures, directors opposed to them 
could be chosen to regulate the schools. Since 
such laws do not apply to those who attend 
school two or three days during a week, and two 
or three weeks during a month, the evil of irregular 
attendance, of which we so much complain, would 
not be suppressed. I would therefore suggest for 
the consideration of this convention the propriety 
of having a law enacted embodying something 
like the following: Thatevery parent, guardian, 
or other person who may have a child of the 
proper school age under his control, shall send 
his or her child or children, between the ages of 
nine and fifteen years, to either a public or pri- 
vate school for a period of at least three months 
during each year. That from the time the name 
of the child, between the ages of nine and twenty- 
one years, is entered upon the roll, untilit leaves 
the school, it shall attend every day the school is 
open. Ifthe parent, guardian, or other persons, 
fails to comply with this provisionof the law, for 
the first offense he shall be remonstrated with by 
the teacher or directors ; and if he still neglects to 
send his children, he shall be fined a sum not ex- 
ceeding twenty dollars to be appropriated to the 
use of the schools; or, instead of the fine, a com- 
mitment of the child to such institution of instruc- 
tion or house of correction as may be provided 
for the purpose, for a period not to exceed one 
year. Allsuchabsentees shall be reported to the 
school board monthly by the teacher, andif upon 
inquiry it shall appear that such child or children 
have attended, or are attending some school not 
in the district in which the parent, guardian, or 
other person resides, for the time required by the 
act, or has been otherwise furnished with the 
means of education for a like period of time, or 
has already acquired those branches of learning 
pa to be taught in common schools, or if it 
shall appear that its bodily or mental condition 
will not admit of its regular attendance upon the 
school, such person shall not be held as having 
violated the provisions of this act. 

By some such act as this we reach the follow- 
ing results : 

- We secure to every child in the State at 
least eighteen months’ schooling during a period 
of six years. 

2. We secure the regular attendance of every 
child from the time its name is entered upon the 
roll until it leaves. We have that regular atten- 


dance from nine years to the maximum of com- 
mon school life, a period when it can attend incle- 
mentas well as favorable weather; in agricultural 
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mining, or borough districts ; and at a period 
when its regular attendance is most needed to 
insure its progress and that of its classes. 

3. Those parents requiring the assistance of 
their children in procuring a livelihood, could give 
them these three months, with regular attendance 
during the winter when all out-door business is 
suspended. Would not this be better, than occa- 
sional attendance for a period of ten months ? 
Could you not secure to the child more practical 
knowledge in three months, with regular attend- 
ance, and connected lessons ; than in ten months 
with irregular attendance, and a few lessons in 
reduction, a few in fractions, a few in per-cent- 
age, &c ? 

But many will consider such a law impracti- 
cable and undemocratic. Yet allwill admit that 
something must be done in the way of remedy or 
prevention. If it is democratic for the State to 
furnish the means for universal education, will it 
be undemocratic for the State to compel parents 
to avail themselves of these means of giving their 
children a good practical education? If the 
State can enact laws to punish their children for 
crime, it certainly ought to have the power of 
preventing them from committing it, by throwing 
around them a kind but firm hand, and securing 
to them that moral and mental education neces- 
sary to lead them in the pathof virtue and know- 
ledge. 

Other countries, far more despotic than our 
own, despotic in their governments, seeing that 
their highest security, and the well-being of so- 
ciety depended upon the universal diffusion of 
intelligence and virtue, have assumed and ex- 
ercised the right of establishing schools at the 
public expense, and compelling the children to 
attend them; while we establish the schools, 
furnish the means to carry them on, and then 
allow the indifference and stubbornness of a few 
parents to manage them to the injury of those 
who desire that their children shall be properly 
instructed. How long shall we tolerate this 
great hindrance to our educational progress, and 
diffusion of knowledge among all classes of our 
citizens ? Does not the obligation to make all 
possible effort to check and suppress these grow- 
ing evils increase from year to year? And will 
we not eventually be obliged to call upon the 
State to interpose and by wise legislation see that 
every parent secures to his child the boon of a 
practical and useful education ; and close every 
avenue to juvenile rowdyism and crime by com- 
pelling regular attendance at school. 

A few extracts from the reports of those who 
witnessed the good effects resulting from com- 
pulsory attendance where it has been carried into 
practice, will conclude my report. Prof. Kay, 
who has traveled through Prussia, says of its 
system : So great have been the results of this 
system, that it is now a well known fact, that, 
except in cases of si¢kness, every child between 
the ages of six and ten in the whole of Prussia. 
is receiving instruction from highly educate 
teachers, under the surveillance of the local offi- 
cials. And let it not be supposed that an ar- 
bitrary government is forcingthis result from an 
unwilling people. While at first it was necessary 
on account of the ignorance of the parents; now 
the proof of the satisfaction, with which the 
Prussian people regard the educational regula- 
tions, is the undeniable fact, that all the ma- 
terials, and machinery are being so constantly, 
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and so rapidly improved over the whole country, 
and by the people themselves. He further adds: 
If a parent neither provides at home for the 
education of his children, nor sends them to the 
school, the teacher informs the religious minister 
or the village committee, who remonstrate with 
him ; and if he still neglects to send his children, 
the village committee has the power to punish 
him with a fine of from one half penny to six 
pence a day, for neglecting this first and greatest 
duty of parents. And even if this will not induce 
him to send his children to school, he is reported 
to the union magistrates, who have the power to 
punish him with imprisonment. But it is hardly 
ever necessary to resort to such harsh measures, 
for the parents are more anxious to send their 
children to these admirably conducted schools 
than the civil magistrate to obtain their atten- 
dance. In order to ensure such’a regular atten- 
dance, and as an assistance to the parents them- 
selves, each teacher is furnished by the local mag- 
istrate, every year, with a list of all the children 
of his district, who have attained the age at 
which they ought to attend his classes. This list 
is ‘called over every morning and afternoon and 
the absentees reported to the school committees, 
magistrates, and inspectors. If a child requires 
leave of absence he must apply to the magistrate 
for it, if for more than one week, if for less than a 
week the teacher can grant it. For a further 
illustration of the good results of this system, he 
adds: Let the traveler take the trouble of wan- 
dering into the streets of the towns and villages 
of Prussia, at a quarter to eight in the morning, 
or at a quarter to one in the afternoon, and he 
will find them alive with children of remarkably 
courteous and genteel appearance, each carrying 
a little bag containing a slate and small books. 
Let him visit the same streets at any time during 
school hours, and he will find an absence of small 
children, which, accustomed as he is to the alleys 
and streets of our own towns, swarming with 
poor little creatures growing up in filth, and 
coarseness, and immorality will be even more 
astonishing than delightful. 

To Mr. Reichelen, who devised a plan of organi- 
zation of a class of schools for the poor of Berlin, 
now that the schools are established, the regular 
attendance at the school will be an object of 
special control and active vigilance ; for this is 
the source from which flow all the advantages 
the school can produce. It would be very fortu- 
nate if parents and children were always willing 
of themselves to facilitate the measures adopted 
to secure regular attendance at school. Un- 
happily this is not the case, especially in great 
cities. Although it is inmentable to be forced to 
use constraint, it is almost always necessary to 
commence with it. 

From this, and much more that I could adduce 
in evidence, we see that compulsory attendance 
effects the most satisfactory results; and the 
Germans and Swiss, to-day, may proudly point 
to the character and condition of their peasantry. 
The fruits of their comprehensive systems of edu- 
cation which opens up and secures to every 
private in the ranks,as well as officer in com- 
mand, that intellectual culture which renders his 
military knowledge available to his country, has 
but recently beautifully ripened into those mili- 
tary achievements which have so suddenly ele- 
vated Prussia to the highest place among the 
nations of the earth. Truly this, with the result 
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of our own great civil conflict, establishes the 
fact, that universal education is the sure basis of 
our free institutions. Let us then, labor to per- 
fect our system so that the greatest good may 
result therefrom. One of the impediments to be 
removed is irregularity of attendance ; and the 
most effective agent for this, we have in the 
systems of Prussia, and other German States, 
and some of the cities and towns of Massa- 
chusetts. If some such system cannot be adopted 
by us, at present, let us continue to agitate the 
subject until we have obtained a surer founda- 
tion, by the removal of this defect upon which to 
improve and strengthen our system of popular 
education 
JESSE NEWLIN, 
Co. Sup’t. Schuylkill Co. 


Teacher’s Institutes. 

The subject which has been assigned me is one 
with which most of you are familiar, every Super- 
intendent and teacher who has even a slight ac- 
quaintance with the growth and progress of our 
School System, must be more or less familiar 
with the workings of Teachers’ Institutes, like 
many other noble enterprises, they had a feeble 
commencement, and at first met with a great 
deal of opposition. Many of us can call to mind 
district institutes where only two or three teachers 
met together for mutual counsel, and held what 
might properly be styled an experience meeting, 
whilst a majority of the teachers, and the direc- 
tors almost without exception, treated all those 
who participated in this movement with indiffer- 
ence and even contempt. 

There was a time when in many counties hardly 
twenty teachers could be found who were willing 
to assume the responsibility, of attending a County 
Institute. But these pioneers of our School Sys- 
tem have grown in influence and popularity, 
until nearly every person in the community 
where they are held has become interested in 
them; and the glorious results which have at- 
tended them cannot be overestimated. The most 
learned men in every profession are now willing 
to lend a helping hand in the county institute ; 
and in many counties no meetings are held which 
are at once so pleasant and profitable, and which 
I may add are more anxiously looked for than 
these annual gatherings of the teachers. They are 
now engaging the attention of the most prom- 
inent educators in the nation ; and I may well 
despair of being able to present to this Conven- 
tion, anything new upon this subject. The 
State Superintendent has suggested the following 
questions as appropriate for discussion in this 
report. 

1. How to secure the attendance of Teachers and 
Directors at County Institutes. 

2. How to conduct them so as to make them most 
useful to all concerned. 

3. Should the State or County afford aid? 

First, then, what is the object of Teachers’ 
Institutes—whatare they expected to accomplish ? 
We have both the district and the county insti- 
tute. The object of these is widely different. The 
mission of the district institute is mainly to give 
to the teachers a knowledge of the branches 
which they teach. It is not intended so much 
for lectures, essays and discussions, as for recita- 
tions in the various studies pursued in school. 
In the district- institute, teachers must acquaint 
themselves more thoroughly with the branches 
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which they Pak oy to teach ; and also prepare 
themselves for the annual examinations of the 
County Superintendent. I have seen them con- 
ducted upon different plans; but never were 
they more successful in our county, than when 
in many respects they were like a well managed 
school. In many townships there is a strong 
disposition to make a debating club of the district 
institute : where this is done all manner of ques- 
tions are discussed, merely for the sake of dis- 
cussion—‘‘to see which side beats.’? I do not 
censure school directors for being unwilling to 
pay teachers out of the district treasury for time 
thus spent: but Ido find fault with teachers 
who style meetings of this kind District Teachers’ 
Institutes, and call the directors ‘‘ old fogies,”’ 
because they withhold their influence and support. 
I admit that a very small portion of the time can 
be profitably spent in discussing the different 
methods of teaching and governing schools; but 
above all, let there be regular recitations of 
lessons previously assigned. These should em- 
brace all the branches which must be taught in 
every school. I have recommended the following 
programme to quite a number of district institutes 
in my county, and in nearly all cases it gave 
satisfaction. 


Programme.--First Saturday. 

1. 8.30—8.45...Singing and Reading Scriptures. 

2. 8.45—9.25...Mental Arithmetic. 

8. 9.25-10.10...English Grammar. 
4. 10.10-10.20. . .Recess. 

5. 10.20-10.50...Reading. 

6. 10.50-11.30...Orthography, Dictation Method. 

Second Saturday. 

§.30—8.45...Singing and Reading Scriptures. 
8.45—9.25...Practical Arithmetic. 

9.25-10.10. ...Geography. 
10.10-10.20.... Recess. 
. 10.20-10.50... History, Constitution of U.8., Wick- 
ersham’s Schoql Economy, consecu- 
tively. 
-Discussion of some educational topic, 
previously selected. 

The above programme is arranged for Insti- 
tutes that are in session four half Saturdays in a 
month; but can readily be arranged for two 
meetings a month. 

In the rural districts it will generally be most 
satisfactory to have the institute select the teach- 
ers who are to conduct the exercises ; some will 
do well in one branch, and fail n another ; with 
these facts the teachers will be more conversant 
than the directors. In cities and towns where 
there are high schools, I would recommend the 

lan of directors appointing or employing the 
iigh school teachers to conduct the institute ; 
and in all cases a monthly report should be made 
to the directors of the workings of the institute. 
The report should embrace the following: 1st. 
Namesand attendance of teachers ; 2nd. Progress ; 
and 3rd. General remarks. The trouble and cost 
of pe ory blanks would be very trifling indeed, 
and these should be furnished by the Depart- 
ment. A report of the same kind should also be 
forwarded to the County Superintendent: as it 
would give him much valuable information. 

The district institute must be recognized by 
the proper Board of Directors. It must be es- 
tablished by law in every township. If, as at 
present, they are left optional with directors, 
they will soon be numbered with the things of 
the past. What we need isan act similar to that 
of 1862. Unfortunately, it was repealed before 
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a fair trial was given it. Like most new enact- 
ments it was more or less unpopular at first ; but 
as was testified by many Superintendents, it was 
rapidly growing into favor. Supt. Evans, of 
Lancaster County, in his report of 1864, uses the 
following language: ‘‘Number of District In- 
stitutes 44. The teachers of every district are 
now attending some institute; this part of the 
law is now well carried out by the directors, and 
the teachers are beginning to appreciate the 
benefits to be derived therefrom. Of the 474 teach- 
ers in the county, only 48 were not connected 
with any institute.’ In my own county (Leb- 
anon) there was an institute in every township, 
and all but six of the teachers of the county were 
in attendance. I cannot say how many district 
institutes there are in Lancaster County at the 
present time; but in Lebanon the number has 
dwindled down to two, and these were secured, 
only after a great deal of persuasion, and not a 
few arguments were resorted to, to convince the 
directors of their utility. 

Some may say in reply to all this, that the law 
does not interfere in the least with directors re- 
quiring institutes in every township. I confess 
it does not prevent them from doing so, but yet 
it is left optional with them. If they preferred 
that teachers should spend two days ai an insti- 
tute instead of teaching two, no legislation would 
be necessary ; if they preferred six months school 
instead of four, no friend to the cause of educa- 
tion would censure them, I am sure ; if they were 
to agree to pay first class teachers higher wages, 
their course would certainly be commendable ; 
and if they chose to pay according to certificates, 
and were to visit the schools monthly, great good 
would be accomplished : but the trouble is that so 
often directors prefer the reverse of all this. If 
the law did not interfere some districts would 
have even less than four months school, not a 
few would hire teachers without certificates, and 
there are those who would do away with the 
Common School System entirely. The reports of 
both the State aan County Superintendents have 
abounded with suggestions, recommendations, 
and arguments in favor of certain measures, but 
here the matter has nearly always ended. It re- 
quired much of this kind of work before we had 
a uniform school montb,and many other ex- 
cellent measures. 

If the Legislature witnesses on the part of 
those whose duty it isto administer our school 
affairs, whether teachers, directors or superinten- 
dents, an unwillingness to perform their duties, 
or to adopt such measures as will prove benefi- 
cial to the schools, then it is its duty to adopt 
such legislation as will zemedy the evil,—thus 
carrying out the policy taught us in the story we 
have all heard, of the old man who, when finding 
a vicious boy engaged in stealing his apples, first 
resorted to kind words, then to throwing tufts 
of grass, in order to induce him to come down 
from the apple tree; and when all these failed, 
he tried what virtue there wasin stones. We 
believe that the time has fully come when some 
further legislation with regard to school aflairs is 
indispensable, 

The object of the County Institute is not so 
much to impart a knowledge to the teachers, of 
the different branches which are taught, as it is 
to create and foster a professional spirit among 
the members, a zeal for their mutual honor, and 
a love for the work in which they are engaged. 
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It is a great mistake to conduct themas we would 
teachers’ examinations. They must be social 
gatherings, and managed in such a way that the 
most poorly qualified teacher in the county can 
attend without having a single fear that ms 
weakness or defects will be exposed. Besides it 
will be conceded by all that very little indeed can 
be learned of a branch in the short space of time 
that can be allotted to it. The county institute, 
then, is not the place to solve many time ques- 
tions in Mental Arithmetic, explain infinite de- 
cimals, and analyze complex sentences. For all 
these exercises the public will care very little, 
and I contend that in the arrangement of a pro- 
gramme fora eounty institute, the wishes and feel- 
ings of the community dare not be overlooked. 
The county institute has been mainly instru- 
mental in securing the many friends which now 
rally in favor of our school system, and in remoy- 
ing much of the prejudice which many once en- 
tertained with reference to ‘t. Dispense with the 
county institute,and very soon nearly all the 
interest now taken in our public schools will be 
gone. A county institu'e should in many re- 
spects be like a synod, or conference of clergymen. 
These meetings always attract attention, and 
accomplish wonders for the denominations in 
whose interest they are held, as well as for the 
cause of the Christian Church at large. This is 
owing to the fact that nearly all the business 
transacted is of such a character, as to. interest 
and benefit the community in which such meet- 
ings are held. 

The programme of a county institute should 
embrace lectures, essays and discussions. Music 
is of so great importance that I dare not forget 
to mention it likewise. An institute can hardly 
be successful without music. The teachers should 
do some of the singing ; but they and the public 
will prefer it, if some first-class vocalists, or classes 
be employed forthe occasion. In addition to these 
there should be a good brass band to assist in the 
evening. Politicians never think of getting up 
monster meetings, without employing quite a 
number of bands ; they know full well what these 
things are worth. It is an excellent plan to 
employ quite a number of the most celebrated 
lectures from abroad. By so doing the public 
willalso become interested and instructed, and if 
friends already to the school system, will become 
more earnest and enthusiastic ; if enemies, much 
if not all their prejudice will be removed, and 
they too will soon join the army that is battling 
for the right. I am well aware that to procure 
several prominent lecturers, it may cost from fifty 
to three hundred dollars ; but even at these rates, 
it will pay. Lecturers like the following will be 
patronized in every county seat : HENRY WARD 
BEECHER, on the Dignity of Labor, J. B. Govern 
orS. M. HEWLETT on Temperance, Prof. FOWLER, 
of Poughkeepsie, or DANIEL DoUGHERTY, on 
Amerwan Oratory, or Prof. RopeRT Kipp, on 
Elocution. Lectures of this kind should be de- 
livered in the evening, and an admission fee 
charged of from twenty-five to fifty cents, ex- 
cepting always the teachers, directors, clergymen 
and editors. In addition to one or two of the 
lectures just mentioned, I would secure the 
services of quite a number of the principal pro- 
f-ssors in our Normal Schools and Colleges, 


along with a number of the best teachers in the 
county, fgr the purpose of lecturing on School 
Economy, the Theory and Practice of Teaching, 
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and to give such instruction in the common and 
higher branches as may be really necessary. It 
is very important to have the co-operation of the 
clergymen and editors of the town and commu- 
nity. These can render very efficient service. The 
State Superintendent, if possible, should also be 
present ; his presence will encourage the County 
Superintendent, and the teachers, and give dignity 
and character to the meeting. 

In some counties I believe nearly all the lec- 
turing before the institute is done by the teachers 
from the county. This plan has been tried with 
us, but was not very successful, as already sug- 
gested. The teachers themselves and the com- 
munity will prefer to have some speakers from 
abroad, no matter how competent and devoted 
their own may be, which is ry | corroborating 
the old Scripture adage, that ‘‘ A prophet is not 
without honor except in his own country.” 
When politicians (and they are about as shrewd 
a class as there is any occasion for) wish to 
get up a large meeting,—what is termed a mass 
meeting,—they usually announce from six toa 
dozen of the most prominent oratorsin the country, 
along with perhaps one or two of the first class 
home material. I would recommend the same plan 
to Superintendents, (on a smaller scale, however) 
and with this exception, that the names only of 
those who have at least been heard from, be in- 
serted on the programme. 

The expenses of the teachers should be made 
as trifling as possible. In Lebanon county they 
usually pay from fifteen to twenty-five cents to 
become members of the institute. The funds 
realized by theevening lectures will be nearly 
sufficient to defray all expenses ; provided of 
course, that every thing passes off successfully, 
and that the expenses ; do not amount to more 
than two or three hundred dollars. The princi- 
pal speaking and Jecturing should be done by 
those previously appointed. The programme 
should be fixed before the meeting. The ques- 
tions to be discussed should be sent to every 
district institute in the county. My experience 
has been that the most difficult and trying part 
of the programme to conduct is a discussion, in 
which all the teachers, and every body else, are 
invited to participate. Some will wish to speak 
all the time, others will try to be sarcastic, or 
“sharp” or try ‘‘to show off.” Not a few will 
claim the floor who have nothing tosay, and 
others again who really have something to say, 
will rise to speak, but cannot give expression to 
their thoughts. To take proper care of all these 
declaimers, in a large hall, crowded in every part, 
is no small matter ; and if these discussions prove 
a failure great injury will accrue to the cause. 

There are, I might say, innumerable other little 
things to be attended to make a County Institute 
successful,—some I will mention : Advertise ! Ad- 
vertise! You can hardly do too much of this. 
In addition to the regular advertisements and 
handbills, have the editors insert locals in every 
issue of their papers, so that every man, woman 


and child in the county that reads, will know of 


the meeting of the county institute. Arrange- 
ments should be made on the railroads for 4 
reduction of fare, to all teachers and directors. 
The hotel keepers should be requested to allow 4 
reduction of rates, and ladies should be entertained 
gratuitously in private families. All this is ac- 
complished in our county, and we think can be 
accomplished elsewhere, if proper exertions 
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made by the Superintendents, or those who have 
these duties in charge. 

When district institutes were still in vogue, I 
found it an excellent plan to visit them, if possible, 
before the meeting of the County Institute, to call 
their attention toit. I ——— had them to agree 
unanimously to attend. This action was made 
known to other institutes, and soon had the 
desired effect. In this way it was not hard to tell 
almost the exact number of teachers that would 
be in attendance. I would also call upon some 
of the leading directors, or write fo them, urging 
them to grant the time ; and I am happy to say 
it was done in nearly all cases. Directors must 
be urged to attend. Their sympathies will soon 
be enlisted, and they will be unwilling to miss 
any future meeting. 

These meetings with us have attracted more 
attention than any other, and the great difficulty 
has always been to accommodate all who came. 
We have 175 teachers, and it is not unusual for 
all these to be in attendance, except from five to 
ten, and probably one-fourth of all the school 
directors. At present it will be very difficult to 
secure so full an attendance of teachers, because 
the district institutes have been almost entirely 
abandoned, and it was by means of these, that we 
could operate upon the teachers most effectually 
in the shortest time. These meetings have bene- 
fited the school system more in our county than 
almost any other agency. 

None but those who have been instrumental in 
organizing and conducting institutes know any 
thing of the care and anxiety which fills the hearts 
of those upon whom the labor mainly rests. For 
weeks and even months it must be the all-absorb- 
ing theme of the Superintendent. If it be a 
failure, no matter from what cause, he must in 
all probability take the blame. Speakers from a 
distance have been engaged ; and must be paid 
out of funds which have yet to be realized, and 
which can only be relied on when the institute is 
successful. Stormy weather, or some other cause 
over which the Superintendent has no control 
may make the institute a failure, still those who 
have been invited must be paid. All anxiety on 
this subject would be removed if the State were 
to make an appropriation of at least $200 to the 
several counties of the Commonwealth. 

The Legislature admits that the State should 
see it, that the rising generation be properly 
educated. If this is to be done, it must admit 
also, that only educated, trained teachers can do 
this work. It would be far better there should 
be no education at all, than education under the 
guidance of ignorance. Hunger is better than 
poisonous food, and to be mistaught is positive 
evil. Before there can be teaching we must have 
trained teachers. We must educate educators, 
before we can expect an education. One agency 
‘y which the teacher is to be rendered better 
qualified is the County Institute. If this be so, 
and who doubts it, then it is not asking too much, 
that the Legislature appropriate a small amount 
of money to every county, to defray all reasonable 
‘oe that may be incurred by the holding of 
4 County Institute. Teachers are too poorly paid 
to defray these expenses without assistance. 
These and many other reasons might be given, if 
time allowed, to show why the necessary expenses 
should be borne by the Commonwealth. 

Henry Hovcr, 
C». Sup’t. Lebanon Co. 
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The Relation of County Superintendents 
to State Normal Schools. 


This relation,so far as fixed by the existing 
Normal School laws of Pennsylvania, may be 
summed up as follows : 

1. Each of said schools shall always be open to 
the visitation and inspection of said Superinten- 
dent (State) of Common Schools, and of the 
County Superintendents of all the counties within 
its Normal School District.— See Pennsylvania 
School Laws, page 5, Sect. 5. 

2. Whilst the annual examinations for gradua- 
tion shall be made in each Normal School by not 
less than three nor more than five principals of 
the schools, the Superintendents of all the counties 
embraced in the proper Normal School District 
are permitted to be present and listen to them.— 
See Sect. 6, No. 12. 

3. Inthe matter of recognition of a new Normal 
School, the County Superintendents, in whose 
bounds the school is located, are privileged per- 
sonally to visit and carefully inspect such school, 
and to cast, each of them, an approving, or a 
dissenting vote.—See Sec. 7. 

4. In connection with the issue of the Teachers’ 
State Certificate, they are required to countersign 
the certificate of good and moral conduct, and 
satisfactory discharge of the requisite duration of 
professional duty, given by the ditlerent Boards of 
Directors.—Sect. 10, 

To the Hon. Tuo. H. BuRROWEs, whose ser- 
Vices in the cause of common school education, 
have endeared his name to every friend of true 
progress, belongs the honor of having framed the 
Normal School Law. We do not feel disposed to 
add to it one thought of our own, or subtract 
from it one line of its composition, and yet we 
are inclined to think that County Superintendents 
should stand in closer connection with our 
Normal Schools than the Normal School Law, as 
it now is, permits. As communities of people, 
though in many respects, alike, yet differ in many 
things peculiar to their character and history, they 
should be afforded an opportunity, through their 
respective County Superintendents, for proper 
representation in case it be a well ascertained fact 
that justice isnotdone them. In order, therefore, 
that general authority, which is indispensably 
necessary in the educational as well as in civil 
departments of government, may not infringe 
upon the just rights of single counties, we suggest 
that the Normal School Law be so amended, or 
improved, that, in case any County Superinten- 
dents have reason to conclude that the Normal 
School of their District does not do justice to the 
wants and interests of their respective counties, 
or goes beyond the letter or spirit of the School 
Law, he or they shall have the right of petition- 
ing tothe State Superintendent for redress of 
grievances. We also suggest that the Normal 
School Law be so amended that, at the annual 
examinations for graduation in our Normal 
Schools, County Superintendents be allowed the 
privilege of putting to candidates any questions 
they see fit on subjects connected with the examin- 
ation. 

It is not necessary for us to discuss the import- 
ance of Normal Schools, or to enforce upon your 
attention the admitted fact that they are the right 
hand of the County Superintendent, and the only 
eflectual means within his roach to fill his schools 
with competent, well-drilled teachers; nor to prove 
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that his heart and soul should be enlisted in 
their encouragement and support. It only 
remains, therefore, to point out some methods 
which they should adopt in order to make their 
support tell most effectually upon the particular 
schools they are in duty bound to uphold. 

1. In the Normal Districts not yet favored with 
a State Normal School, the County Superinten- 
dents ought to consider one of their first duties to 
be the establishment of such a school. Their 
success will depend, in a very great measure, on 
the plan they adopt in the beginning of their 
movements. Meeting in conference, they might 
arrive at certain conclusions, throw open to 
competition the selection ef the locality, and 
mature practical plans for subscriptions. Or a 
single Superintendent might, in his own way 
unaided by the counsels of his colaborers, begin 
and carry forward to a successful completion the 
whole enterprise. Which of the two methods be 
the better, we cannot positively declare. We 
prefer the latter, becauseit excludes bickering and 
quarrel touching the location, which endanger 
and not unfrequently kill off all hope of success. 

2. The County Superintendent should, either 
upon the certificate, or in some other appropriate 
form, cause teachers to feel that he expects them 
to attend a State Normal School, and that those 
who graduated at a State Normal School— 
provided they are worthy of the teachers’ State 
Certificate which they possess, are regarded with 
greater favor than those who neglect the privi- 
leges of our Normal Schools. 

3. That, in those Normal Districts in which 
there are State Normal Schools, the County 
Superintendents ought not to establish so-called 
Normal Schools of their own, but throw all their 
influence in fayor of the State Normal Schools of 
their respective Districts. 

Rev. Joun 8. ErmMentTROvT. 
Co. Sup’t., Berks Co. 
a _ 

The Propriety of Extending the Mini- 
mum Term to Six Months, and Increas- 
ing Proportionally the State Appro- 
priation. 

We know of no subject more intimately con- 
nected with the ultimate perfection of a system of 
general education than the means that should be 
devised for extending the term of annual instruc- 
tion during the period of childhood. 

All the teachings of Mental Philosophy point 
to this one grand fact, that mind is most rapidly 
and most thoroughly developed when the inter- 
vals elapsing between its periods of action suffice, 
by rest, to invigorate it, but not by inattention to 
debilitateit. Wherever and whenever the greater 
portion of the year is spent in idleness and inat- 
tention to mental development, we need not look 
for that progress, that proficiency which the 
young mind is capable of achieving. The lofty, 
noble and holy project of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania, to give to each and every boy and 
girl within her bounds an education, so that he 
may become the useful, the intelligent yeoman, 
and she, the pure, the noble woman, can only be 
carried out by an cxtended term of annual in- 
struction. We therefore present to the consider- 
ation of this Convention a few of the many reasons 
that should induce the State to increase the term 
of annual instruction. In the first place, in order 
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that any pursuit or calling may prove successful 
be connected with it, 


or beneficial, there should 
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those who understand its every minuteness ; 
hence if we wish our schools to perform their 
whole mission, the teacher, the chief of every 
school, should be thoroughly qualified. Can we 
ask him to become so, when each year he can 
look to the system for but four months employ- 
ment, and during the remaining eight months 
must lay hold of the axe, the plow, the sledge, or 
the plane to earn his honest bread ? 

Grant him everywhere employment at least 
half the year, and you hold out some encourage- 
ment, some inducement for him to become master 
of his avocation ; for this fact can not be denied 
by any observant superintendent that a lengthy 
school term during the winter almost invaribly 
creates a desire for a school during the summer, 
to bridge over the interval, and thus the qualified 
teacher will find almost constant employment in 
his profession. 

Again, the most powerful auxiliary of the Sys- 
tem, the County Superintendency, falls far short 
of doing its whole duty on account of the short- 
ness of the school term. Increase the briefest 
term to six months, and every school of our 
largest counties can be benefited by the presence 
and assistance of the County Superintendent, and 
the schools of the smaller counties, from the fre- 
quency of his visits, would soon rank with the 
thousand and one self-styled Academes of the 
State. 

Again, a system of public instruction is nota 
novelty in Pennsylvania; one third ot a century 
has elapsed since its introduction, and we have 
reclaimed from idleness and inattention to men- 
tal growth on the part of her youth but one third 
of the year, whilst younger States start out with 
terms extending from six to nine months. Shall 
Pennsylvania forever occupy a position more 
humble than other States that have adopted a 
system of public instruction ? 

Finally, who of this convention has not within 
the last four years heard of meetings that were 
held in every township,—in almost every school 
district, at which men contributed voluntarily of 
their means by hundreds and often by thousands 
of dollars, and for what purpose? That others 
might fill the thinned ranks of our armies and 
they be saved from the loss of life or limb. Could 
as great anevil have resulted to them as will 
result to the seven hundred thousand youth of 
the State through enfeebled bodies, undeveloped 
minds, and neglected morals which must result to 
a certain extent from our contracted system of 
instruction? The State of Pennsylvania wisely 
expended millions of treasure upon her public 
works in order to enhance the value of her in- 
animate wealth, let her now as wisely expend a 
million annually, if necessary, upon her youth 
and greater, more lasting benefits will be the 
result. 

With her inexhaustible treasures of light, heat 
and strength, (oil, coal and iron) the God of 
Nature has wisely ordained her to occupy the 
proudest position among the States of the Union, 
and, shall we not apply these sources of wealth 
to the most noble and holy purpose ? 

To the Legislators of the State, who have no 
nobler charge assigned them than the welfare of 
her youth, the future citizens, of the State, we 
submit our petition to increase both the term and 
the means of instruction. 

8S. B. Hzices, 
Co. Sup’t. York Co. 








